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MARIAN RICH lviene = Theatre 


TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


“Voice and speech are the young | 


50th Year. Pupils: Peggy Ann Garner, Lee Tracy, Lizabeth 
Scott, Una Merkel, Fred Astaire, Don Dunphy, Laurette 
Taylor, Etc. 
RADIO « STAGE « SCREEN 
LEARN TO ACT BY ACTING 
Stock Theatre appearances (while learning) in late Broad- 
way successes and new plays seen by producers 
DEPARTMENTS 
(1) Modern and Classic Drama, Speech Arts 
(2) Vocal, Opera, Musical Comedy, Popular 
(3) Tap, Ballet, Toe and Concert Dancing 
| (4) Radio, Singing, Acting, Announcing 


actor’s main problems—and 
Marian Rich understands them.” 
John van Druten 





NEW TERMS: LATE FALL AND MIDWINTER 
| Separate High School and Children’s Annex 


Private Instruction Only 


For appointment, write or phone: 


a tary Mantai 
12 E. 56th St., New York 22 Plaza 5-5954 Gating — Soke Semaine Cheats 


1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19 





|| TAMARA 
DAY KARHANOVA’s 
SCHOOL‘ ™® STAGE 


MODERN TECHNIQUES 
FOR | 
STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO 


Applications Now Accepted 
| 
27 W. 67 St.,N. Y, 23 | 


TRafalgar 7.5834 | 






























Talent develops 
rapidly under Miss Robinson-Duff's ex- 


clusive method of coaching, leading to early 
mastery of difficult roles. Small class-groups give 
pupils the added advantage of individual attention. 


Opportunities for meeting producers and talent scouts are afforded to 
students during the end-of-term “Little Theatre week." 


All instruction by Miss Robinson-Duff in person. 
Private instruction by appointment. 


STAGE SCREEN 


Professional Coaching, Stage Directing, Voice RADIO 
Training for Teachers, Lawyers, Lecturers, etc. . sa 
a ae Winter Course 
FRANCES Stars 


January 7 


ROBINSON-DUFF 


235 E. 62nd Street, New York 21 RHinelander 4-7900 


Write for 
Booklet T 








BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 


Announces 


LT. COMMANDER BOWN ADAMS hos returned from active duty and 
will resume his position as producer of all studio activities. 

Lt. Commander Adams and Miss Daly are members of New York 
Dramatists’ Guild and Actors Equity Association. 

Their professional and cultural background offer a solid foundation 
with practical contacts for professional engagements to the discriminating 
applicant. 

5, Note: Only professionals and promising talent admitted to membership. 


VIRGINIA DALY 
Director 
is New York's youngest 
Drama Coach, with 14 
years of professional stage 
experience. 





Write for: STUDIO'S EIGHT EXCLUSIVE POINTS 
10 W. 74th St., New York 23, N. Y. TRatalgar 7-4241 
ee e (DESIGNED FOR QUALITY, NOT FOR QUANTITY’’« « « 











REGISTRATION NOW ACCEPTED 
for WINTER SEASON 


Distinguished Faculty for TAP ¢ BALLET ¢ TOE 
ACROBATICS © CHARACTER © MUSICAL COMEDY 
LIMBERING © SPANISH 
® Classes (individual instruction) are conducted daily for 


Beginner, Intermediate, Advanced, and Professional 
students. 


® Special classes for children conducted on Wednesday 
and Saturday. 


© Evening Classes for business people. 


For descriptive literature write or phone 





A. Chomiak, Business Manager 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE) 


1658 B' way at 51st St., N. Y. 19,N. Y.,CO 5-9223 


JACK STANL 


















THEATRE SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


NORMAN BRACE, Director 
Fall Term begins December 10 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO-SPEECH 
ADULT DAY OR EVENING COURSES 
SHORT OR FULL TIME COURSES 
SATURDAY CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 
AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Former Students, Skippy Homeier, Tomorrow the 
World; Joyce & Dickie Van Patten, Wind Is Ni 
Joyce Franklin, Dear Ruth; Arty Quinn, Kiss & Te 
Steve Cochran with Danny Kaye in Wonder Man, 

APPROVED BY U. S. VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 

UNDER G.L. BILL OF RIGHTS 


CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 19 


Suite 131 Telephone: Circle 5-6467 


















WINTER CLASSES 
Start January 2 

The nation’s leading school 
of the theatre announces 
the opening of another 
winter term to prepare 
students for stage, 
screen and radio, 

with thorough train- 

ing in all phases 

of the dramatic 


arts. 


Write Today. for Information 


CHAS. F. PRICKET 
General Manoge 


GILMOR BROWN 
Supervising Director 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
33-South El Molino Avenue 
PASADENA 1 CALIFORNIA 
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GIFT! 
THEATRE CRAFT 
BOOKS 


An Actor Prepares 
by CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI 


The famous director explains his 
methods in a series of “lessons” 
which any actor or student may 
follow with assured benefits. $2.50 


Acting 
The First Six Lessons 
by RicuarD BOLEsLAvsKY 


Essays in dialogue form on the art 
of ee. Delightful reading. Au- 
thoritative. (7th printing.) $1.50 


Stages of the World 
THEATRE ARTS PRINTS, SERIES IV 


One hundred halftone reproduc- 
tions (page size, 814” x 11”) of 
theatres, stage designs and scenes 
of important productions from the 
Theatre of Dionysus to “Lady in 
the Dark.” For the use of teach- 
ers, students and theatre lovers; 
to illustrate the history and tech- 
niques of the drama. 


Published in 2 forms: 
1. A Bound Book 


2. For Notebooks and Mounting, 2 
envelopes, 59 plates in each, each 
envelope 60¢, complete $1.00 





Architecture for the 
New Theatre 
edited by E. J. R. Isaacs 


Projects by Norman Bel Geddes, 
Lee Simonson, William Lescaze 
and others. Illustrated. Full- 
mounted Paper Cover. $1.50 


A Method of Lighting 
the Stage 
by Stantey McCanpess 


How to make effective use of light 
in the theatre; an authoritative 
handbook for artist and techni- 
cian. Revised. $1.50 


Order from your bookseller, or from 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


130 W. 56th St., New York 19,N. Y. 











Dramatic Workshop ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


of the NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
With Two Well Equipped Theatres 


FOR ALL WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 


DRAMATIC WORKSHOP THEATRE ROOFTOP THEATRE 
247 West 48th St. (Main Offices) 111 East Houston St. 


ACTING e SPEECH e PLAYWRITING - DIRECTING * DESIGNING 
RADIO ° TELEVISION 


For Information: 247 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Ci 5-7287 














LE QUOR bd t School of Drama ' 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 
A °, 
HOUSE OF THE DANCE * Complete curriculum in field of drama leading to 
5 West 46th Street 


B.A. and M.A. degrees 
* Theatre library of more than 17,000 volumes 
Annovaces * Famous Showboat and Penthouse Theatres oper- 
ating every week of the year 
An unusual dance course * Marionette productions and radio programs 
* Staff of ten includi ok y 
designed expressly for Harrington, Robert Gray, Kenneth Carr, Ted 
eu, oy ohnson, Aurora Valentinetti 
SINGERS * DRAMATIC ARTISTS * Unsurpassed opportunities for training and ex- 
perience in the theatre 
Spring Semester 
March 4 to June 22 


Including instruction in the basic techniques of Modern For further information, address 


Dramatic and Musical Comedy Dancing GLENN HUGHES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF 
DRAMA, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 5 





To develop Grace, Poise, Pantomimic 
Expression, Rhythmic Action, 
Kinetic Timing 














THEODORA IRVINE The CAROLINA 
STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 
Sire, Chins dente! Minko Hen, ot wise, ||| PLAYMAKERS 

and John Dail among those trained, 
29th YEAR of STARMAKING DEPARTMENT OF DRAMATIC ART 


STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO | | UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES } ae i @ Courses in Writing, Acting, Directi 
Productions for Talent Scouts se Sad, “gcamicel Fests loging to BLA. ood 
WINTER SESSION BEGINS | @ Special Training programs for those 

JANUARY 7th nm sence henge 5 ~ tampa 


Aceredited by Veterans’ Adminis- f NEW TERM: JANUARY 3RD 


tration (G.1. Bill of Rights) For information write: 
SATURDAY CHILDREN’S CLASSES : SAMUEL SELDEN, DIRECTOR 


15 West 67th St., New York 23, Box 351, Chapel Hill, N. C.. 
EN 92-3345 


FEAGIN SCHOOL| |AMERICAN ACADEMY 


OF DRAMA & RADIO| | -¢ DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 





















































31st Year 

@ STAGE 
e rn en i i ~ foremost institution for 
Dramatic and Expressional 


@ TELEVISION cafe’ , 5 _ 
2 = : : | Training in America. The courses 
Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in a th : % 
Effective Speech, Personality and Poise. of the cademy furnish the essen- 


Public Appearances while in training. | tial preparation for Directing and 


Separate High School and Children’s Department Teaching as well as for Acting. 
Day and Evening Classes 








NEW TERM BEGINS DEC. 1 

WINTER TERM FEB. 1 | For Catalog Address Secretary 

ROCKEFELLER CENTER \ ROOM 152, CARNEGIE HALL 
\ 


(Radio City) 
630 Fifth Avenue New York 20, N. Y. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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KATHERINE DUNHAM 
SCHOOL OF DANCE 


220 Wes! 43rd Street, New York City 


ENROLLMENT FOR COMPLETE 
EDUCATION IN DANCE 
Primitive Rhythm © Percussion 
| Evkinetics * Ballet + Modern 

Dunham Technique 
REGISTRATION NOW 
| Daily 3-7 P.M. 


























PLAYHOUSE DES ARTISTES 


9 West 67th St. New York, N. Y. 


om * 7 
Opens in Dec. Season 18 Weeks 
Presenting 


Selected Classic, Modern, and New Plays 
Tuesday through Saturday 
® Matinee Saturday @ 

An Apprentice Group Associated with the 
Professional Company Plays Sundays and 
Mondays—Lectures by Professional 
Theatre People 
Register Now! 
eee 
T. C. UPHAM, General Director 
(Director at Cape May for Seven Summer Seasons) 


1560 Broadway Lo. 5-8913 




















WINTER TERM OPENS JAN. 14 


Day and Evening Classes 
Complete Training for 


STAGE « SCREEN * RADIO 


© Stage Technique 
© Stagecraft 
¢ Play Production 
© Screen Technique 
e Radio 
Talent Scouts Cover Weekly Plays 
FORMERLY MAX REINHARDT WORKSHOP 
Approved for G. |. Bill of Rights 




























WILSHIRE AT FAIRFAX 












HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIF. 








LELAND POWERS 


tel fele] Mel, 


RADIO and THEATRE 





Comprehensive 2-year course 
in Radio and Theatre Arts 


ANNOUNCING STATION ROUTINE 
NEWSCASTING ACTING 
ADVERTISING MAKE-UP 
SCRIPT WRITING THEATRE 
RADIO MUSIC TELEVISION 
PRODUCTION VOICE 

DICTION 


Faculty of professionals 
Write for Catalog 


h ry 


Among Our 
Contributors 


SEWELL STOKES is an Englis 
novelist as well as a playwright, H. 
collaborated with his brother Le. 
in the authorship of Oscar Wilde, es 
in 1938 in America with Rober 
Morley in the title role. 


| 
| 
| 


EDWARD HOGAN has sent }; 
article from Germany where he ha 
been attached to the Army. Before the 
war he was Story Editor at the studig 
of MGM and before that worked c 
the Theatre Guild. 


GEORGE BARBAROW, a graduate 
of Amherst, is now at work as a sy. 
veyor on a U. S. Bureau of Reclama. 
tion project in Colorado. 


RICHARD CORSON is at present 
Technical Director of the Vassy 
Experimental Theatre. 


NORRIS HOUGHTON, recently re. 
leased from the Navy, has joined the 
staff of THEATRE ARTS as Associate 
Editor. He is author of Moscow R. 
hearsals and Advance from Broadway, 





5 Evans Way, Boston 15, M 











STUDIO 
of 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
STELLA RICHARD-HERLINGER 


Director 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
EvizABETH B. GRIMBALL 


Founder and Former Director of the 
New York SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 
DIRECTING 
SPEECH — DICTION 
DANCE 
BODY WORK 
FENCING 
RADIO 
CHORAL-SPEAKING 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 


€ @ . 
Day & Eveninc CLAssEs 
e _ 2 
SATURDAY CHILDREN’S CLASSES 
7 o r 
Hic ScuHoo.r STuDENT CLASSES 
e es e 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS: 


151 WEST 54TH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 

















Ee UY 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF 7am 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING- RADIO 
DIRECTING 

COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 









Accredited: B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 


For Information: 

LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar, 
Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 





THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE 

MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 

ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 
MARCH 3, 1933 


Of THEATRE ARTS, published few Y 
.Utetacin ete 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK j*®- 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State ani 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Edith J. R. Issam, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, depos: 
and says that she is the Publisher of the THEATRE 
ARTS and that the following is, to the best of her know 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, ma- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the dae 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, em 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, to 
wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publish, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: Pub- 
lisher, Edith J. R. Isaacs, 130 West 56th St., New Yor 
19, N. Y.; itor, Rosamond Gilder, 130 West 5éth &. 
New York 19, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Franklin Houston, 
130 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Business Man 
a mala Burghardt, 130 West 56th St., New York 19, 


2. That the owners are: Theatre Arts, Inc., 130 Wet 
56th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Edith J. R. Isaacs, 130 Wes 
56th St., New York 19, N. Y.; Bernard Baruch, 59% 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Ralph Jonas, 115 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and othe 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or mored 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities at: 

one. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving te 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holden, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and sv 
rity holders as they appear upon the books of the compayy 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security hole 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 2 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person « 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; a 
that the said two peseeraghs contain statements embra- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and * 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books of ti 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities ina pm 
ity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this afhast 
has no reason to believe that any other person, associat, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 90 


by her. 
“ EDITH J. R. ISAAG 


Sworn to and:subsecribed before me this 20th day d 
September, 1945. 
MILDRED R. ENDRES 


SEAL 3 
! N Public, Queens Co. No. 659, Reg. ii 
87-E-7. Commission expires March 30, 1M. 
——« 
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Theatre 
Arts - 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS, 


ROSAMOND GILDER, Editor 


Associate Editors: 
HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


ASHLEY DUKES, 
English Editor 


Managing Editor: 
FRANKLIN HOUSTON 


Editorial Staff : 
DOROTHY DAVIES 
KATHRYN STEIN 


Business Manager: 


ROBERT BURGHARDT 


THEATRE ARTS, INC 


130 WEST S6TH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 


LONDON 


THEATRE ARTS 
2 LADBROKE ROAD, W. II 


THEATRE ARTS. Published monthly 
by Theatre Arts, Inc., at 130 West 56th 
Street, New York 19,N.Y., U.S.A. Reén- 
tered as second-class matter, October 28, 
1939, at the postoffice at New York, 
N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
Additional entry at Concord, N. H. 
Copyright, 1945, by Theatre Arts, Inc. 


The editors are glad to receive manu- 
scripts, but they cannot assume respon- 
sibility for their safety. Unsolicited 
manuscripts, unaccompanied by postage, 
cannot be returned. 


YEARLY: $3.50; FOREIGN: $4.50. 
SINGLE COPY: 35¢; BRITAIN 2/6 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Also recommended films for discrimi- 
nating moviegoers. (Only recent pictures 
now or soon to be in general release are 
included.) 

Plays and films reviewed in this 
issue are marked *. 


ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Noo. 8, 1939) now 
in its seventh year, this comedy of home 
life in the Eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, text by Oscar 
Hammerstein II and Agnes de Mille’s 
dances. (Theatre Gusld) 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Dec. 8, 
1943) John van Druten’s ingratiating 
comedy interpreted by Martha Scott and 
Elliott Nugent. (Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 


FOLLOW THE GIRLS (April 8, 1944) 
musical comedy by Guy Bolton and Eddie 
Davis. With Gertrude Niesen. (Al Borde) 


HATS OFF TO ICE (June 22, 1944) with 
Freddie Trenkler and Carol Lynne. Stag- 
ing by Catherine Littlefield. (Hente and 
Wirtz) 


SONG OF NORWAY (Aug. 27, 1944) a gay 
operetta based on Edvard Grieg’s life and 
music, freshly sung by a musical cast 
headed by Irra Petina. Dances by Balan- 
chine. (Edwin Lester) 


ANNA LUCASTA (Aug. 30, 1944) The 
American Negro Theatre’s production of 
Philip Yordan’s drama soundly acted by a 
fine cast. With Hilda Simms and Frederick 
O’Neal. (Wildberg) 


BLOOMER GIRL (Oct. 5, 1944) musical 
with lovely trappings. Script and score, 
Harburg and Arlen; sets, Lemuel Ayres; 
dances, de Mille. (Wélson-Goldstone) 


I REMEMBER MAMA (Oct. 19, 1944) with 
Mady Christians in the lead. John van 
Druten’s dramatization of the Forbes’ 
stories makes excellent theatre fare. 
(Rodgers-Hammerstein) 


HARVEY (Nov. 1, 1944) Frank Fay ushers 
an invisible, tall, white rabbit to town in 
Mary Chase’s pixy comedy. With Jose- 
phine Hull. (Brock Pemberton) 


THE LATE GEORGE APLEY (Noo. 21, 
1944) Leo G. Carroll as a delightful Bos- 
ton Brahmin in the John Marquand- 
George Kaufman version of the novel, 
directed by the latter. (Max Gordon) 


DEAR RUTH (Dec. 13, 1944) an absurd 
idea from the pen of Norman Krasna, gaily 
directed by Moss Hart, in the Junior Miss 
tradition. (Joseph Hyman and Bernard 
Hart) 


ON THE TOWN (Dec. 28, 1944) engaging 
musical with emphasis on dances by 
Jerome Robbins to Bernstein's score; 
directed by George Abbott; sets by Oliver 
Smith. With Sono Osato. (Feigay-Smith) 








“An urbane, literate and completely charming 
play — delightful theatre, brilliantly produced." 


— Morehouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


THE LATE 
GEORGE APLEY 


By JOHN P. MARQUAND 
& GEO. S. KAUFMAN 


with LEO G. CARROLL 


Percy 
WARAM 


Margaret 
DALE 


Janet 
BEECHER 


NOW ON TOUR 











S NO. 1 MUSICAL HIT! 









OLIVER SMITH & PAUL FEIGAY 


Present 
‘ov ‘8 wey WALKER 


ure ON 
on THOWN 


Book and Lyrics by 
BETTY COMDEN and ADOLPH GREEN 


Music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
Dances by JEROME ROBBINS 


MARTIN BECK THEATRE 45'hS* est 


of 8th Ave. 
Eves. 8:40, Matineos Wed. and Sat. 2:40 7 














'* This Season’s First Amusing 
Play... 


At last there is a new play in town — a play written 
by men who have a feeling for talk and character, 
acted by men and women who are actors; a play 
handsomely and carefully staged by a man who 
knows that the theatre can be a place of illusion 


and charm.” — JOHN CHAPMAN, Daily News 
GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 





IN ASSOCIATION with LEE SHUBERT presents 


y fowched, Ute! 


with EDMUND GWENN 


A Romantic Comedy by 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS and 
DONALD WINDHAM 


Staged by MR. McCLINTIC 


BOOTH THEATRE, 45 St., W. of B’way 
Eves. 8:35, Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:35 














“HITS WITH A JOYOUS BANG!” 


—Coleman, Mirror 


JOSEPH M. HYMAN & BERNARD HART 


present 


Death 


A New Comedy by NORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MOSS HART 
HENRY MILLER’S Theatre, 43rd St., E. of B’way 
Eves. 8:40 Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2:40 





title 
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UP IN CENTRAL PARK (Jay. 27) Oy 
New York in a musical Comedy per; 
piece with Romberg’s tuneful music 
Bay’s evocative sets. (Michael Todd) as 


DARK OF THE MOON (Mar, 1 ) Ho 
ard Richardson's and William fe” 
arresting musical fantasy about a Wites, 
Boy played by Richard Hart. (Lee Shujp: 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE (My . 
Tennessee Williams’ sensitive and jj 
minating play brilliantly performed b 
Laurette T@ylor; Eddie Dowling acting 
directing (with Margo Jones) and ¢y 
producing. (Dowling-Singer) 

CAROUSEL (Ar. 19) a lovely and tung, 
New England version of Liliom by Ry 
gers and Hammerstein, gaily Set and cpg. 
tumed by Mielziner and White with 
de Mille ballets and Mamoulian directing 
(Theatre Guild) 


MARINKA (July 18) a musical Version oj 
the Mayerling tragedy, concocted jy 
George Marion and Karl Farkas to § 
Kalman’s score. (Leventhal-Howard) ~ 


YOU TOUCHED ME! (Sept. 25) ay 
tender, intelligent comedy by Tennesss 
Williams and Donald Windham. Wij 
Montgomery Clift and Edmund Gwen, 
(McClhintic-Shubert) . 


DEEP ARE THE ROOTS (Sept. 26) a 
absorbing drama by d’Usseau and Goy 
about white and Negro relations, sound) 
acted and directed. (Bloomgarden-Helle 


*POLONAISE (Oct. 6) Chopin musical x. 
ranged by Bronislaw Kaper; book by 
Gottfried Reinhardt and Anthony Veille. 
lyrics by John Latouche. With Jan Ke. 
pura and Marta Eggerth. Edward Duryea 
Dowling directing. (Bloomfield) 


* THERESE (Oct. 9) Thomas Job’s dramat. 
zation of the Zola novel. Margaret Webster 
directing a cast including Eva Le Ga 
lienne, Dame May Whitty, Victor Jory, 
(Klawans-Payne-Jennings) 


*THE RED MILL (Oct. 16) Revival of the 
Henry Blossom-Victor Herbert operetta 
with Eddie Foy, Jr., Michael O'Shea and 
Dorothy Stone. (Paula Stone-Hunt Strom 
berg, Jr.) 


*BEGGARS ARE COMING TO TOW 
(Oct. 27) Theodore Reeves’ play with Paul 
Kelly, Luther Adler and Dorothy Comin 
gore. Harold Clurman directing. (Serlia) 


CLOSED 


A BELL FOR ADANO (Dec. 6, 1944-Od. 27) 
CARIB SONG (Sept. 27—Oct. 27) 

* THE ASSASSIN (Oct. 17—Oct. 27) 

THE RYAN GIRL (Sept. 24-Nov. 3) 

THE NEXT HALF HOUR (Oct. 29—Nov. 3) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


THE SECRET ROOM, play by Robet 
Turney with Moss Hart directing a cast 
including Frances Dee and Eleanora Mer- 
delssohn. (Hyman-Hart-Stoddard) 


THE RICH FULL LIFE, by Vina Delma. 
With Judith Evelyn, Frederic Tozer 
Virginia Weidler. Gilbert Miller stag 
oa producing. (Gilbert Miller) 


ARE YOU WITH IT? musical comedy wit 
score by Harry Revel; sets: Jenkins; 
tumes: DuBois; dances: Jack Donohue 
With Joan Roberts and Johnny Dows 
(Kollmar-Gardiner) 


THE RUGGED PATH, Robert Sherwood! 
lay about newspaper men in the pas 
leer years of conflict. With Spencer Tra 
in the lead and Garson Kanin 
(Playwrights’ Co.) 
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“THE play the whole country 
is talking about.” 
— GARLAND, Jour.-Amer. 


MANSFIELD Theatre 
47th St., West of B’way 
Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 











\"4 SWEET AND HAPPY HIT” 


— GARLAND, Jour. - Amer. 


Richord Rodgers & Oscor Hommerstein 2d present 


WADY CHRISTIANS * OSCAR HOMOLKA 


in JOHN von DRUTEN'S 


| REMEMBER 
) MAMA @ 
ks 


J. TETZEL, A. GESSNER, R. BISHOP 


BOX, 45 St., W. of B’way 
sea Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 





















“‘Harvey’ is one of those blessed theatri- 
cal events... has enchantment and infinite 
delight .. . irresistible comedy which 
no theatre lover can afford to miss.” 

— BARNES, Herald Tribune 
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| SARATOGA 


STATE OF THE UNION, Lindsay-Crouse 
comedy with Bretaigne Windust directing 
Ruth Hussey, Ralph Bellamy and Myron 
McCormick. (Leland Hayward) 


THE DAY BEFORE SPRING, the Alan 
Jay Lerner-Frederick Loewe musical with 
John C. Wilson directing. Sets: Robert 
Davison; costumes: Miles White; choreog- 
raphy: Tudor. With Irene Manning, Mary 
Ellen Moylan, (John C. Wilson) 


THE MERMAIDSSINGING, the new play 

| written and directed by John van Druten. 
With Walter Abel, Beatrice Pearson. (.1/- 
fred de Liagre, Jr.) 

STRANGE FRUIT, Lillian Smith’s drama- 
tization of her novel. Jose Ferrer directing. 
Sets by George Jenkins. With Jane White 
and Melchor Ferrer. (Jose Ferrer) 


| PYGMALION, limited engagement revival 
of the Shaw comedy with Gertrude Law- 

; rence and Raymond Massey starred, Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke directing and Donald 
Oenslager’s sets. (Theatre Incorporated) 


| 

DREAM GIRL, Elmer Rice writing and 
| directing for Betty Field. (Playwrights’ 
Co.) 
| 
| SHOW BOAT, revival of the Hammerstein- 
| Kern success with Hassard Short stag- 


| ing, Bay designing and Tamiris doing the 


dances. (lammerstein-Kern) 


| 

ON THE SCREEN 

| BLITHE SPIRIT, blithe indeed is this film 
of the Noel Coward play, with Kay Ham- 
mond as the spirit and Rex Harrison, 
Constance Cummings and Margaret Ruth- 
erford as the perturbed human beings. 
(United Artists) 

OVER 21, Sidney Buchman’s film adap- 

tation of the Ruth Gordon stage play, 

with Irene Dunne and Alexander Knox 

and, as though anything more were nec- 

essary, a first-rate script. (Columbia) 


STORY OF G. I. JOE, Lester Cowan” 
film of the Ernie Pyle book, which cap- 
tures with authenticity and understand- 
ing the elusive qualities that go to make 
up the collective G. I. Joe. Acting (Bur- 
gess Meredith starred), direction (William 
Wellman), scriptwriting (Leopold Atlas, 
Guy Endore, Thilip Stevenson), all share 
credit for this tine motion picture. (United 
Artists) 


THE LOST WEEKEND, an absorbing if 
gruelling film version of Charles Jackson's 
bestselling novel of a drunken binge. 
With Ray Milland as the drunkard, and 
Charles Brackett and Billy Wilder re- 
sponsible for the skilful transfer from book 
to screen. (Paramount) 


THE TRUE GLORY, British and American 
record of the Europe: in campaign from 
D-Day to V-Day. An impressive summa- 
tion told in terms of the people as well as 
of the machines. Directed by Carol Reed 
and Garson Kanin. (Columbia) 


TRUNK, colorful tale of a 
adventurers in New Orleans and 
Saratoga. Ingrid Bergman and Gary 
Cooper as the ambitious pair, under Sam 
Wood's direction. From the Edna Ferber 
novel. (Warners) 
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Recommended from earlier lists: 


GROWS IN BROOKLYN 
MURDER, MY SWEET 
OBJECTIVE BURMA 

THE FIGHTING LADY 
rO HAVE AND HAVI 
WONDER MAN 
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MICHAEL TODD 


“The most thrilling evening I've ever 
spent in the theatre!" 
— Ed Sullivan, News 
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Music by 
DOR acry. FIeLDS « SIGMUND ROMBERG 


HERBERT & DOROTHY FIELDS - 


BROADWAY THEATRE, Broadway at 53 St. 


Evenings at 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 








Drama Critics Award-YEAR’S BEST PLAY 


Eddie Dowling & Louis J. Singer present 


LAURETTE EDDIE 
TAYLOR DOWLING | 


A new play by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
with JULIE HAYDON & ANTHONY ROSS 


West 


PLAYHOUSE 23. 


Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 





THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 










A New Musical Play 


CAROUSEL 


usic by RICHARD pte 
Book a Lories by OSCAR ne ri ety le 2d 
“oo by ROUBEN MOULIAN 

es by AGNES = MILLE 
with John *Raitt, Jan Clayton, Jean Darling, 
Eric Mattson, Christine Johnson, Jean Casto 
MAJESTIC W. 44th St. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


























The Musical Hit 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘‘Green Grow the Lilacs’* 
Music by Richard Rodgers — Book & Lyrics 
by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd Directed by 
Rouben Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille 
Harold Jose) Betty Jane 
Keel ° maeph * Watson ° a. 
St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


bX 


THE NATIONAL COMPANY 


OW—Colonial Theatre, Boston, aoe. 3 
December 17th to December 22nd 
Auditorium Theatre, Rochester, N. Y. 





















Richard Tucker — Graphic House 





STRANGE FRUIT 


When José Ferrer, who makes his debut as a producer-director with Lillian 
Smith’s dramatization of her own best-selling novel, was casting Strange 
Fruit, he chose Jane White and Melchor Ferrer to play the leading roles of 
Nonnie and Tracy. Both are comparative newcomers to Broadway; (Ferrer is 
no relation to the producer, although both young men are fellow Princeton- 
ians). In this drama of the love of a white boy for a young Negress, Mr. Fer- 
rer and Miss White are supported by a cast that includes Vera Allen, Eugenia 
Rawls, George Oliver, Ralph Theadore. The series of Georgia backgrounds 
have been provided by George Jenkins. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


WHO WILL SPEAK FOR THE 
AMERICAN THEATRE? —NEW 
TELEVISION FRONTS 


' X 7HEN the United Nations Organiza- 

tion met in London in November 
to plan the establishment of an inter- 
national organization for educational, 
scientific and cultural cooperation, the 
American theatre was not represented. 
Since the conference was principally or- 
ganizational, the absence of theatre 
workers was not too serious. But_once a 
United Nations educational and cultural 
organization has been established, how 
will the American theatre see to it that it 
is properly represented in such a set-up? 
The theatre must not be omitted from 
the roll-call of the major arts aligned for 
international understanding. But who or 
what, under such circumstances as these, 
is the theatre? The State Department 
does not seem to know, for in its Division 
of Cultural Cooperation it has an Ad- 
visor for Art and Music — but not The- 
atre. The fault lies not so much with the 
State Department as with the theatre 
itself. For nearly ten years there has been 
an American National Theatre and 
Academy, which has so far done little 
but hold its Congressional Charter. 
Should it select representatives of the 





‘Salem Shore’, from Dance Drawings of 
Martha Graham dy Charlotte Trowbridge, 
to be published in December by Dance 
Observer. Shortly afterward, sometime in 
mid-Fanuary, Miss Graham will com- 
mence her first nationwide tour under the 
auspices of S. Hurok with a week's en- 
gagement in New York. 
* 

THE Parisian stage celebrates the 
return of a favorite star. Francoise 
Rosay (best known here for her role 
in Carnival in Flanders), is appearing 
in André Birabeau’s comedy, Le 
Séducteur, under the direction of her 
husband, Jacques Feyder. During 
their sojourn in Switzerland, while 
their native France was occupied, 
the Feyders made a film, The Por- 
trait of a Woman, which is promised 
shortly for release in this country. 
In it Mme. Rosay plays no less than 
four roles! 
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THEATRE ARTS 
INTERNATIONAL NOTES: The 


Japanese announcement in 1943 of 
the death of the eminent Chinese 
actor, Mei Lan-fang, has proved 
false. Mei, it is true, was not seen on 
the stage during the latter years of 
the war, having grown a moustache 
during the occupation of Shanghai 
to avoid having to perform his fa- 
mous feminine roles for an invader 
audience. Now he looks forward to a 
postwar return to the stage... . 
David Ffolkes, a prisoner of Japan 
since the fall of Singapore, is on his 
way back to England to resume his 
promising career as scene designer. 
. . . The Habima Theatre, marking 
its twenty-fifth anniversary, opened 
a new building in Tel Aviv, Pales- 
tine, now the home of the national 
Hebrew Theatre. . . . Reports from 
Mexico City tell of an excellent 
psychological drama, Otra Primavera 
(Another Spring), by Rodolfo Usigli 
at the Teatro de México. Lorca’s La 
Casa de Bernarda Alba has been pre- 
sented at the Palacio de Bellas Artes. 
It had been previously produced at 
the Teatro Avenida in Buenos Aires. 


® 

PEACETIME ARMY NEWS: To 
the theatre sehool in the Army’s uni- 
versity at Biarritz, Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic has gone to conduct an eight- 
week course in stage production. 
Besides lecturing, Mr. McClintic will 
direct a production of Winterset 
with a cast of men and women from 
the armed forces. Also at work in 
Biarritz is designer Mordecai Gore- 
lik. To the North, Professor Hershel 
Bricker, on leave of absence from the 
University of Maine, heads the 
Drama department of the Army’s 
university in England. From the 
other side of the world comes word 
of the end of the Army’s biggest 
theatrical venture. This Is the Army 
gave the final performance in Hono- 
lulu of its world tour which has 
brought the musical to 2,500,000 
persons in 1200 performances. 
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American theatre? Or should the Drama- 
tists’ Guild? Or Actors’ Equity? Or the 
League of New York Theatres? Or the 
National Theatre Conference? The fact 
is, the American theatre is still com- 
pletely unorganized. It will have to work 
fast in the direction of some over-all 
cooperation within its own ranks before 
it can participate in international. co- 
operation. But it will be to the theatre’s 
everlasting disgrace if it does not par- 
ticipate. 


§ yee seems no end to the creative 
imagination of the men who make 
television. It is not, this time, the artists 
and writers who are injecting new hopes 
and new energies into the medium, but 
that generally sober lot, the scientists. 
Now that wartime restrictions are off 
and the miracles of radar and other such 
military wonders can be incorporated 
into the ordinary peacetime scheme of 
things, television is front-page news once 
more. Color transmission, based on a 
mechanical system devised by Dr. Peter 
Goldmark of CBS, has moved beyond the 
experimental stage, with sample receiv- 
ing sets promised by CBS Vice President 
Paul Kesten for the beginning of the 
year. From RCA comes word of the new 
television ‘eye’, a tube so powerful that 
it can reveal a studio scene by the light 
of a single match. Such a development 
broadens immeasurably the range of pos- 
sible pickups. With Westinghouse de- 
scribing a project for spraying television 
programs from airplanes ranging through 
the stratosphere, the studios will have to 
go far to match the ‘dramatic produc- 
tions’ of the laboratories. 











Vandamm 





STATE OF THE UNION 


The team of Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, whether organized to be 
joint producers or co-authors, has earned the reputation in recent years of 
providing Broadway with some of its most successful attractions. In the lat- 
est play from their collaborating pens, State of the Union, they have turned 
the producer’s reins over to Leland Hayward. Bretaigne Windust, who has 
served Messrs. Lindsay and Crouse faithfully and ably as director of their 
own Life with Father and their productions of drsenic and Old Lace and The 
Hasty Heart, has staged this new one also. State of the Union tells the story of 
a man from the ranks of ‘ big business’ and industry who is being groomed to 
be a presidential candidate in 1948. For its cast Ralph Bellamy and Ruth 
Hussey (seen above at right with Herbert Heyes) have come back from 
Hollywood to join forces with Minor Watson, Kay Johnson and Myron 
McCormick. Raymond Sovey has designed the four settings. 





Ufredo Valente 




















DEEP ARE THE ROOTS 


Barbara Bel Geddes, daughter of Norman Bel Geddes, has played ingenue 
roles on Broadway and in summer theatres for several seasons. Her perform 
ance of Genevra in Arnaud d’Usseau’s and James Gow’s current play has 
earned for her critical plaudits such as accompanied the promotion of Doro- 
thy McGuire, Martha Scott, Betty Field from the ranks of the pretty, young 
ingenues to full-fledged actresses. In this scene from Deep Are the Roots she 
is seen with the young Negro war veteran with whom Genevra has uncon- 
sciously been in love since her childhood. This role is played by Gordon 
Heath; that of the girl’s father, symbol of the unreconstructed South, by 
Charles Waldron, appearing above at the right. 








George Karger Pix Inc. 


THE ASSASSIN, Irwin Shaw’s play, though it had but a short run on 
Broadway, presented interesting theatre material and also served to intro- 
duce Frank Sundstrom, newly arrived from Stockholm, in the leading role. 
He is seen here as ‘the assassin’, Robert de Mauny, with Lesley Woods. 
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YOU TOUCHED ME! 


The Tennessee Williams-Donald Windham‘ romantic comedy ’was thefirst play 
of the new season to settle down for a Broadway run. In the scene depicted 
above, Hadrian (Montgomery Clift) is describing the post-war world as he 
and his fellows of the RAF envision it. He calls for a new war against war, for 
new frontiers — ‘frontiers of the mind’. Listening to him with the incertitude 
that arises out of isolation from active life are Matilda (Marianne Stewart), 
whom the young flier has come back to draw into his new world, her aunt 
Emmie (Catherine Willard), the curate (Neil Fitzgerald). Meanwhile, in his 
hideaway study the bibulous old sea-captain (Edmund Gwenn) who brought 
the orphaned Hadrian into the household years before, prepares his own 
campaign against the household, fortified by a bottle and encouraged by the 
mildly sympathetic attitude of Phoebe, the maid (Norah Howard). The 
cross-section of their home in the English countryside, showing parlor, 
study and stairs simultaneously, was designed by Motley. 











Interim 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


FTER ‘enduring’ more than thirty opening nights in the three 
A months that followed the end of World War I, THEATRE ARTs’ 
drama critic came to the conclusion that ‘this was the worst season, 
artistically, the New York stage had ever suffered’. Commercially, 
things were humming: 147 productions, all the theatres filled, everyone 
making money. Yet Channing Pollock, one of the successful play- 
wrights of the day, could say that not half-a-dozen plays in the lot 
were above the mental level of a ten-year-old child. Cut the figures by 
fifty percent and the same cheery comment could be made for the 
months following V-J Day. For rarely has a season opened more 
languidly or made so many futile gestures in the wrong direction. By 
this time last year Song of Norway, Anna Lucasta, Bloomer Girl, 1 
Remember Mama, Harvey, were already launched. It is doubtful 
whether more than one or two of the early entrants this year will 
rival these either in longevity or in solid theatrical worth. 

The theatre is temporarily becalmed. Its prewar creative impulse 
has died away; the new winds have not yet risen. It was six years after 
the last war before What Price Glory? made its appearance, ten before 
the production of Fourney’s End. Will it take as long this time for 
today’s playwright to emerge from his befuddlement and begin to 
hammer some sort of form out of the chaos of his war experience? 
Logically, since this war has lasted twice as long, involved many more 
millions of men and women and been infinicely more horrific and 
destructive, it would seem that the time-lag between its end and the 
appearance of a new crop of writers would be even longer than before. 
But there is evidence that this will not be the case. Urgency is in the 
air; the violence of the times breeds swift reactions. Writers, in and 
out of uniform, are already struggling toward an understanding of the 
battered world in which they find themselves. They are dusting off 
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their typewriters, sharpening their pencils, ordering their thoughts. 
‘I’m taking three months, six months, a year off before getting tied 
down to a job,’ they are saying. ‘I’m going to find out first what goes 
on.’ ‘I’ve written a play; it’s no good, but I’ve another in mind.’ 
‘What about the theatre?’ they ask. ‘What’s it doing?’ ‘What has 
it got to say?’ 

Just now, nothing much. The New York stage suffers from the fact 
that it is geared exclusively for the new script. It depends for its very 
existence on creative talent and at the same time does nothing to 
foster, train or develop that talent. In arid periods such as the present, 
there is not even any recourse to the past. No classic repertory nour- 
ishes the stage while new talents find their way to expression. London 
is more fortunate — or rather, wiser and more far-sighted. The Old 
Vic kept the classics alive for twenty-five years before the war, trained 
a whole generation of actors, and was ready to swing into a new phase 
of activity when the war made new demands on producers, actors and 
audiences alike. Unfortunately, New York has not succeeded in nour- 
ishing an Old Vic, though Kenneth Macgowan, writing as long ago as 
1919, said that ‘the future of the theatre undoubtedly lies in the devel- 
opment of repertory companies working in terms of the new directorial 
and scenic methods’. The intervening years have seen valiant attempts 
in this direction, but the end of the Second World War finds New 
York’s Repertory Theatre still in the realm of promises. 

Such a theatre is particularly needed in this postwar period, be- 
cause America cannot turn, as it did after the last war, to the un- 
exploited riches of the contemporary English and Continental stage. 
During the interim between the signing of the Armistice in 1918 and 
the season of 1924-25, when a new generation of playwrights made its 
appearance, the New York theatre was excitingly alive with theatrical 
enterprise, but the plays which made this period unforgettable were 
almost entirely of foreign origin. Redemption, The Fest, Hamlet — 
which marked the rise of John Barrymore to the zenith of his artistic 
fame, the emergence of Robert Edmond Jones and Arthur Hopkins’ 
triumphs as a producer — were all from other countries. The Bonds of 
Interest and Fohn Ferguson, which launched the Theatre Guild, as well 
as their subsequent productions of Shaw, Molnar, Masefield, Drink- 
water, and so forth, were also importations. These were the years when 
New Yorkers were introduced to Strindberg, Pirandello, Gorki, 
Dostoievski, Capek, Chekhov. Whole companies came from Europe 
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to inspire and delight and astonish American theatregoers. In one year 
alone Duse, Reinhardt and the Moscow Art Theatre were to be seen on 
Broadway. All this made rich theatre fare even before Anderson and 
Stallings, Sidney Howard, Elmer Rice, George Kelly, John Howard 
Lawson, Paul Green and the rest entered the lists where Eugene 
O’Neill had preceded them. 

There is no such wealth of unfamiliar dramatic literature awaiting 
importation today. The situation is reversed. Europe turns to America 
for scripts that have vitality and immediacy. England, Russia, 
Sweden have been producing American plays right through the war, 
but now as the liberated countries slowly emerge from chaos, there is 
an urgent call for American plays — plays that have been written in a 
free country and have something hopeful or illuminating to say about 
the blacked-out years. Here is an opportunity for the American theatre 
to pay back a spiritual debt accumulated over the decades when it 
delighted in and learned from the best in Europe. 

In the meanwhile, since few European scripts are available, since a 
classic theatre is only in the making and playwrights, new and old, are 
still in the first throes of ‘separation’ from war jobs, the theatre 
muddles along on second-rate scripts and jerry-built musicals. To this 
sweeping generalization there are happy exceptions: October brought 
Deep Are the Roots and You Touched Me! to the boards and there are a 
number of promising productions on the way; but the offerings of 
the early season were mainly disappointing. 


If new scripts were more numerous or more promising, Margaret 
Webster as director and Eva Le Gallienne as actor would surely not 
have been tempted by the idea of trying to infuse life into one of 
Zola’s more machine-made tales. Thérése Raquin, a morality dealing 
with the self-inflicted torments of two murderers, becomes in Thomas 
Job’s dramatization, now called Therese, a drab and static exercise in 
stagecraft. Mr. Job did far better with his own play, Uncle Harry, 
which treated a similar theme with more rewarding results. His task in 
dramatizing, for a modern audience, the conflicts inherent in Zola’s 
novel is to make clear the terrific power of the bourgeois tradition as a 
force of oppression which drives Therese to adultery and murder and 
then becomes, in the form of her own and her lover’s consciousness of 
guilt, a scourge that brings them to utter destruction. The visible 
symbol of this social morality is old Madame Raquin who discovers 
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The Assassin 
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the secret of her beloved son’s death on the very night when, a year 
after his drowning, the unsuspected murderers have legalized their 
now outworn love affair. The horrified mother is so overcome with 
fury that she has a stroke. From that time on she sits in a wheel-chair, 
speechless, motionless, helpless to bring about a just revenge, while 
the miserable murderers fight out a losing duel within their own 
private Hell. The story would be horrific if the premise were fully 
established, but Therese, as a play, fails to do so. The atmosphere of 
the Raquin home is not convincing. Dame May Whitty as Madame 
Raquin is delightful as the fussy, bustling, interfering mother, but has 
difficulty in becoming the embodiment of fate, the baleful, silent 
judge of evil-doers. Nor do the performances of Eva Le Gallienne and 
Victor Jory provide sufficient tension to overcome the creaky mech- 
anism of a dated formula. There is a dryness in Miss Le Gallienne’s 
interpretation of the passion-driven Therese. She gives her a nagging, 
acidulous quality that makes it difficult to believe in the furtive vio- 
lence of a love that would lead to murder. To lift so time-honored a 
crime passionnel from the dust heap of the past would require even 
greater ingenuity than that which makes the play end, not with sui- 
cide, as in the original, but with a denunciation in form — an exit, 
hand in hand, to the police station and the gallows. Miss Webster’s 
direction, always rewardingly competent and thoughtful of detail, 
does not succeed in making convincing the ‘climate’ for this tale of 
crime and self-punishment. 

The crime involved in Irwin Shaw’s The Assassin is of another 
vintage. Irwin Shaw, who served in North Africa at one time during 
the war, has attempted to analyze the workings of the mind of the 
ardent young royalist who murdered Admiral Darlan. What drove 
him to it? What were the springs of his action, the motives and pro- 
pulsions from within and without, that led him to murder and martyr- 
dom? It is a fascinating inquiry, leading into the gatherings of those 
incredibly mixed groups who come together furtively in Algerian 
cafes where French patriots, German refugees, communists, royalists, 
Jews and Gentiles gather and whisper and watch for an opportunity to 
strike at the foe, and into Army headquarters where French gener- 
als and German overlords plot against each other and against the 
liberties of men with equal ardor. The situation in Algiers when the 
American army landed was as intricate and murky as any portion of 
this intricate and murky world struggle in which we are still engaged. 
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Whether Irwin Shaw’s play analyzes the political situation correctly 
is less important than is his study of the psychology of a boy who finds 
himself turning assassin for a cause he only half believes in, in a battle 
the roots and outcome of which are far beyond his ken. 

Shaw has handled the character of de Mauny with understanding 
and sympathy: the gallantry, the courage, the confusion, the reluc- 
tance and the heroism of this lad who is both instrument and victim of 
fate is well conceived and was sensitively interpreted by Frank Sund- 
strom. The young Swedish actor, stopping off briefly in New York on 
his way to the inevitable Hollywood, has a mastery of stage technique 
which only a repertory theatre such as the Royal Dramatic Theatre of 
Stockholm could provide for so young a man. He still needs to acquire 
the physical relaxation which would serve as a springboard for his 
marked capacity for emotional tension. His arms and hands were 
stiff, his movements unnecessarily angular, but his performance as 
a whole was above the average in variety and color. He conveyed 
winningly the quality of de Mauny which combined swagger with 
naivete, impetuosity with simplicity. A number of the episodic scenes 
which made up the play were excellent, as when Karl Malden, playing 
the leader of the underground, explained the philosophy of coopera- 
tion so desperately needed among the opponents of fascism, or when 
Clay Clement as the plotting general persuaded de Mauny to murder 
Admiral Vespery (as Darlan is called in the play). Lesley Woods as 
de Mauny’s girl gave an understanding presentation, entirely devoid 
of false glamour, while Carmen Mathews in a very brief ‘bit’ — that 
of a refugee parting with her last possession, a fur coat, symbol of a 
way of life forever brutally destroyed — was singularly affecting. 

The play, produced by Carly Wharton and Martin Gabel in Boris 
Aronson’s excellent sets, was given short shrift in New York which is 
impatient of everything that is not violently successful on its own 
terms. The Assassin was not. It was occasionally tedious, it fumbled its 
climaxes and lacked excitement and drive — faults to be laid tc the 
direction of Martin Gabel, as well as to the author’s lack of invention. 
Yet in spite of its shortcomings it provided an evening of intelligent 
interest as well as theatric pleasures in acting, writing and mise-en- 
scene. This, in a period given over almost exclusively to mediocrity, 
was much to be thankful for. 

The laws of melodrama should also have been invoked to heighten 
the interest of Beggars Are Coming to Town, Oscar Serlin’s production 
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of Theodore Reeves’ play. Mildly symbolic in intention, Beggars 
seems to prove that the era of muscle-men has given place to the reign 
of incorporated rascality and that it is now safer, easier and more prof- 
itable to operate within the law than to buck the law with ‘hot rods’ 
and two fisted ‘boys’, as was done so successfully in the golden days 
of prohibition. To preach this moral tale, Mr. Reeves brings a gangster 
back from serving ‘ten and four’ at Sing Sing and shows him attempt- 
ing to claim his own from his erstwhile partner in crime. The latter, 
after allowing his friend to take the prison rap while he himself made a 
fortune in a highly legal if basically unethical fashion, is now the 
owner of a swanky supper club. 

The script has been directed by Harold Clurman with all the dig- 
nity associated with dramas of social significance. In his effort to make 
clear that this is not another rooty-toot-toot gangster melodrama, he 
has established a ponderous rhythm which robs the play of the excite- 
ment that might have made it acceptable theatre. Adequately if not 
brilliantly acted, its chief proponents seem a little dubious as to the 
exact intention of their roles. Paul Kelly plays the cheated convict 
torn between desperation and rage with vigor and authority but with 
no particular illumination; Luther Adler as the successful scoundrel is a 
little florid in a part that lacks definition. Dorothy Comingore, lovely 
to look at, is mannered and meaningful in her delivery but fails to 
make plausible the sudden affection of the cigarette girl for the em- 
bittered convict with his dated, tough-guy idiom. 

The playwright has provided plenty of backstage local color for his 
supper club, while the producer has given the play a lavish staging 
worthy of a better script. It strikes fire only once or twice, notably 
at the moment when the ex-convict discovers that ‘the boys’ are no 
longer the dashing buccaneers of his memory, but just a ‘bunch of 
bums’, and again during the strange wrangle between the ex-partners 
during which the gangster of the days of violence attempts to force his 
way through the labyrinth of legal complications which hedge about a 
business enterprise today. The ending is enigmatic. The frustrated 
big-shot of an earlier day, having failed to shoot up the shop, makes a 
quiet exit with the cigarette girl, but whether he plans to learn the 
new, legalistic ways of beating the game or to live on the girl’s equivo- 
cal earnings, is not clear. At any rate he leaves the audience with the 
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stincts of man flourish continuously — for the ‘reformed’ gangster 
with his smooth-working interdependent corporations is as thor- 
oughly despicable a type as his cruder ex-partner. 


Two musicals have been added to Broadway’s song and dance 
theatre without in any way challenging the supremacy of last year’s 
winners. Polonaise brings Jan Kiepura and Marta Eggerth to town in a 
pastiche concerned with a surely quite apocryphal episode in the life 
of Kosciusko. That worthy Polish general who fought with our Revo- 
lutionary army could not conceivably have been concerned in such 
silly doings as Gottfried Reinhardt and Anthony Veiller have con- 
cocted by way of plot. A goodly array of names is involved in the 
proceedings: Frederic Chopin himself for a number of familiar strains; 
Howard Bay for the sets; David Lichine in charge of some uninspiring 
choreography executed by Tania Riabouchinska and the corps de 
ballet. All these efforts have been devoted to projecting a mediocre 
musical more notable for its return to an old-fashioned formula than 
for its success even in that uninspiring line. 

At the Ziegfeld Theatre, The Red Mii/l exhibits this old formula in 
its pristine state. The Victor Herbert operetta has the advantage — 
or possibly the disadvantage —of arousing nostalgic memories. 
Though most of its audiences never saw the original production in 
1906, the tradition of Montgomery and Stone’s appearance in this 
well-beloved show is still very much alive. Here is the Herbert era in 
full swing — agreeable tunes, such as ‘In Old New York’, ‘Every 
Day Is Ladies’ Day With Me’, ‘Isle of Our Dreams’, a naive chorus, 
a romantic young couple, a dancing, singing soubrette and two all- 
pervasive comics. Unfortunately, Eddie Foy, Jr., though trained in his 
father’s vaudeville tradition, has not the gusto of the older generation, 
nor has Michael O’Shea, engaging and robust as he is, the comic flair 
that makes horseplay irresistible. Dorothy Stone sings agreeably and 
dances a number of specialties with her husband, Charles Collins. 
With Paula Stone producing (in partnership with Hunt Stromberg) 
the second generation of musical comedy stars makes a pleasant ap- 
pearance. Neither of these musicals, however, has done anything to 
lift the theatre from its temporary doldrums. There is as yet hardly a 
stirring of fresh winds, though the immediate future holds promise of 
better things to come. 
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Laurette ‘Taylor 
NORRIS HOUGHTON 


cA VERY extraordinary woman, Laurette Taylor, a creature of 
curious beauty and charm and awkwardness — a dusty, tawny 
moth, miraculously fluttering . . . toward the light of an art in which 
personality is consumed by the fire of inspiration. Unmistakably she 
is in the company of the very few actresses of real genius that we 
have today.’ 

This notice might have been penned after the opening night of 
Tennessee Williams’ The Glass Menagerie last March, but it was not. 
It was, in fact, written by the critic of the New York Evening Globe 
(Kenneth Macgowan) about the leading lady of a play called One 
Night in Rome on December 3, 1919. More than a quarter of a century 
later it still seems completely pertinent, as accurate a description of 
that lady’s quality, as correct an estimate of her worth as it did then. 

It may seem ungracious to remind the world that an actress has 
been on the stage thirty-five years, since most actresses prefer their 
publics to believe that they have not been alive that long. But 
Laurette Taylor cannot dissemble, for she cannot escape the very pub- 
lic fact that as long ago as 1910, and in the succeeding years whenever 
she has appeared on Broadway, she has received such critical acclaim 
as has seldom been accorded any American actress. 

Yet a generation of theatregoers and theatre workers has grown up 
in the years since Miss Taylor’s last great starring vehicle, Fanny 
Hurst’s Humoresque in 1923 —a generation to whom the name of 
Laurette Taylor struck no familiar chord. This generation, it is true, 
caught a glimpse of her magic in 1938 when she played Mrs. Midget 
in a revival of Outward Bound, but they were forced to wait another 
six years to see in its completeness what their fathers had meant when 
with glowing eye they recalled her in Peg 0’ My Heart. 

The amazing thing to this new generation has been that the Taylor 
performance they saw in 1945 belonged to their own time. It not in- 
frequently happens, when an actor of an earlier day ‘returns to the 
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‘MY CONSTANT PRAYER: deliver me from 
personality. Let me be an actress. Give me the 
chance to play a part. Permit me to appear as 
something other than myself.’ So spoke Laurette 
Taylor during one of the early years of her star 
dom. That her prayer has been granted (and in 
her case it would seem to be true that ‘the Lord 
helps those who help themselves’) is confirmed 
by the variety of roles that Miss Taylor has 
played in the seasons since she made her New 
York debut in 1gog. Above, for instance, she is 
seen as the gypsy fortune-teller in One Vight in 
Rome, a characterization that evoked from Ken 
neth Macgowan, writing for the .Vew York 
Evening Globe, a description of the actress as ‘a 
dusty, tawny moth’. At the right is a photo 
graph taken of Miss Taylor when she was play 
ing the young mother of a_ 1g-year-old son 
played by Philip Merivale) in The Harp of Life 
by Hartley Manners in 1916. 
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BURNS MANTLE, who was writing dramatic criti 
ism in 1g12 when Laurette Taylor made her sensa 
tional success in Hartley Manners’ Peg 0’ My Heart, 
said of her then: ‘Her attitude is superbly simple, but 


t is the conscious simplicity of the artist. She is de 
lighttully spontaneous because she 1s artistic ally sO." 
Both the spontaneity and the simplicity of Miss 
Taylor’s acting have continued to be the subject of 
ritical remark throughout her career. The two photo 
graphs of Miss Taylor on this page reveal something 
of that direct simplicity of which Mr. Mantle wrote. 
Above she is seen in the role of Amanda Wingfield in 
the currently running The Glass Menagerie by Yen 
nessee Williams; to the right as Mrs. Midget, the 
charwoman mother of a renegade son in Outward 
Bound, which she played in the 193% revival of 
Sutton Vane’s drama. 
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LAURETTE TAYLOR 


stage’ after an absence of some years, that the spectator is made 
acutely aware of the change in style that has otherwise imperceptibly 
affected our theatre. The older performer measures his playing by 
another yardstick, he speaks in a different key. Not so with Laurette 
Taylor. The new generation has ‘discovered’ her for themselves, and 
has found her to be, in a sense, one of themselves. I have heard such 
unanimous adulation of an older actor by the youngsters in the pro- 
fession only ameng the neophytes in Moscow who worshipped at the 
feet of Stanislavski and Kachalov and Moskvin. 

What is it that these younger artists, and all her public, as far as 
that is concerned, find so remarkable in the playing of Miss Taylor? 
Ah, that is the question — a question very nearly unanswerable. For 
when you talk to her most ardent admirers, when you question her 
fellow actors, when you study her yourself, when you ask her herself 
— no one seems to know. There is magic at work, everyone will agree 
(except perhaps Miss Taylor who keeps, one feels sure, many secrets 
to herself as the Irish are wont to do, and who only opens those great 
eyes with wonder and laughter and doesn’t say). 

The enigma of her playing has fascinated audiences from the begin- 
ning. In 1911 a critic remarked (and again his words might have been 
written of her current performance): ‘Laurette Taylor plays the part 
[in Seven Sisters] in curious fashion, partly eccentric, partly pathetic, 
partly comic. She succeeds in holding the attention by mystifying 
the audience as to just what she is trying to do.’ 

Our purpose, however, is not so much to dwell on the mystery as 
to seek a key to unlock it. Perhaps the nearest thing to an answer 
lies in the one word — truth. The reason her playing remains today as 
fresh as it seemed to her critics thirty years ago is that it has nothing 
to do with fashions in stage convention, which are changeable, and 
everything to do with truth, which is lasting. 

Now truth on the stage is very rare. It has really nothing to do with 
personality, a commodity that frequently passes in our theatre for 
acting. Miss Taylor, to be sure, has personality (to use the word in 
the advertising agency sense which is the sense in which the theatrical 
press agents use it too); five minutes in her dressing room are enough 
to prove it. And she has personality on the stage too (to use the word 
with a slightly different connotation): for the performance she gives 
as Amanda Wingfield is completely personalized, completely the crea- 
tion of Laurette Taylor and of nobody else. But the thing that Miss 
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Taylor contributes and that makes her seem different from so many 
other actors is the utter conviction of truth that comes from every. 
thing she says and does. 

The student of acting sits before her performance and marvels at 
the series of constant surprises with which she rewards him: her phras- 
ing and accent of a line is so often unexpected, her movement so unan- 
ticipated. But each surprise is confirmed and justified by its inevi- 
tability. If she throws away a syllable or the end of a line, it is right. 
If she gives double stress to a word as no other actor would have 
thought of doing, or draws it out to twice its normal length, it is right. 
It is right because it occurs not as a mannerism but as part of an inner 
rhythmic pattern that is organically of the truth. To traffic in the un- 
expected for its own sake is dangerous; when Miss Taylor offers the 
unexpected, you say, ‘Of course. That is the only way it should have 
been done.’ There is not a single cliché in her performance from be- 
ginning to end. That is why you sit so breathless to see what this 
woman will do next. 

In the days immediately preceding the opening of The Glass Menag- 
erie, those connected with the production were as nervous, as un- 
certain of success as people in such a situation always are. But a close 
observer reports that Miss Taylor alone was never uncertain. This 
was the more remarkable in that she had been known to throw over a 
play on the very eve of its presentation. Or was it so remarkable? 
Might it not have been that she knew in the other instances that she 
would not be good, just as this time she knew that she would be? 
When you are concerned with as fundamental and uncompromising 
a thing as truth, there can never be any doubt. Either you have it or 
you don’t; and when you do, you know it and that’s all there is to it. 

Whence comes this knowledge of the truth? That is the next ques- 
tion we must face up to. Miss Taylor, of course, is the person to answer 
it and she would promptly reply: from the creative imagination. 
‘It isn’t beauty or personality or magnetism that makes a really great 
actress,’ she once said. ‘It is imagination. . . . The imaginative ac- 
tress builds a picture, using all her heart and soul and brain. She be- 
lieves in it and she makes the people across the footlights believe in it. 
Unless she has done this she has failed.’ But there is more to the imag- 
inative process than that. ‘She must stimulate the imagination of the 
audience as well. How often does an actress play a part so as to leave 
you with the feeling that you have so intimate a knowledge of the 
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character that you could imagine its conduct in any position aside 
from the situation involved in the action of the play? Unless this 
happens . . . you have seen a limited portrayal.’ 

It is inevitable when talking about acting, and doubly so when 
talking about it in the way Miss Taylor has just been quoted, to hark 
back to Stanislavski, who could be more articulate on that subject 
than any other artist of the stage. It is idle speculation and com- 
pletely unimportant to know whether Laurette Taylor ever read My 
Life in Art or An Actor Prepares, whether she ever heard of the 
‘Stanislavski System’. The interesting thing is that her acting ap- 
proximates as closely as that of any other American the kind of art 
that the great Russian director was talking about. Stanislavski would 
undoubtedly have applauded her handling of the two telephone con- 
versations in The Glass Menagerie which in Miss Taylor’s hands are a 
revelation of conflicting psychological impulses, layer on layer, that 
take from the speeches that dullness and unbelievability that so often 
weigh down the stage telephone conversation. 

In her insistence on the importance of the imagination she echoes 
the Russian’s dictum that ‘every movement you make on the stage, 
every word you speak, is the result of the right life of your imagina- 
tion’. The connection between imagination and truth Stanislavski 
also recognized when he pointed out that what the actor uses on the 
stage is ‘truth transformed into a poetical equivalent by creative 
imagination’. That transformation Miss Taylor is able to accomplish. 
Take the jonquil speech in The Glass Menagerie as an example of it. 
(‘That was the spring I was obsessed by jonquils.’) So alive is her 
imaginative conception that the spectator is made to visualize the 
whole youthful scene of the now faded matron. 

In all this, technique plays its inevitable part. But in the case of 
Laurette Taylor there is such complete mastery of technique that its 
presence is unrealized by the spectator. For instance, when, after 
asking her son to bring home a ‘gentleman caller’ for her daughter, 
she goes to the door to call after him, again and again, ‘Will you? 
Will you? Will you? Will you?’ actually her voice rises scarcely at all 
with each iteration, but to the audience it seems, as she leans from 
the doorway, that her final cry must be heard three blocks away. 
Volume, rhythm, timing — over all these things Miss Taylor has 
complete control. Her magic is backed up by consummate technique. 

As a rule, one does not go to actresses for definitions. Again Miss 
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Taylor is an exception. Let me repeat what seems to me one of the 
most elucidating and all-embracing definitions of acting I have ever 
heard. To a newspaper reporter who came to interview her during the 
run of Outward Bound, Miss Taylor said, and I beg you to read this 
carefully: ‘Acting is the physical representation of a mental picture 
and the projection of an emotional concept.’ 


Across the street on West Forty-eighth Street in New York, op- 
posite the Playhouse over whose marquee appears the lighted name of 
Laurette Taylor coupled with The Glass Menagerie, stands the Cort 
Theatre. This season its boards have advertised Fredric March in 
A Bell for Adano. Thirty-three years ago the Cort opened its doors for 
the first time. On that night in the early winter of 1912, when the 
first lights went on over the marquee, they spelled out the name of 
Laurette Taylor, coupled then with Peg o’ My Heart. 

She was already a star, you see, for in the three years since her 
first appearance on Broadway in The Great ‘ohn Ganton, success had 
followed success: Alias Fimmy Valentine; Girl in Waiting, the first 
play in which she appeared written by J. Hartley Manners who, a few 
years later, not only was to provide her with her most famous role, 
Peg, but was to become her husband; Seven Sisters; A Bird of Paradise, 
in which she appeared as a South Sea island maiden, wore a black wig 
and danced the hula. 

The Cort Theatre housed Laurette Taylor for almost two years 
while Peg o’? My Heart, the sweet tale of an Irish-American waif ac- 
cepted into the stiff aristocratic English household of distant relations, 
ran up a near-record of 604 performances. The Cort was the scene of 
nightly ovations during those years, but probably the most memo- 
rable occasion was the day Laurette acted for Sarah Bernhardt. The 
‘divine Sarah’ had heard a great deal about the young American 
actress, who sounded like the real thing to her; she expressed a desire 
to see for herself. But she was playing every night and matinees fell 
on the same day. What could be done? Laurette, honored as no other 
American actress had been honored, offered to give a performance for 
Bernhardt at eleven o’clock in the morning; so before an audience con- 
sisting only of the immortal Frenchwoman and her suite, she as- 
sembled her company and played Peg 0’ My Heart. 

That Bernhardt joined the ranks of Taylor admirers is evidenced 
by the fact that when she returned to America in 1916 she again 
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wanted to see Laurette play. This time Sarah was unable even to leave 
her theatre, so Laurette brought her whole company and production 
down to the Empire Theatre and there at three o’clock one afternoon 
she played The Harp of Life. I wish I might have been in that theatre 
filled with Miss Taylor’s ‘gentleman callers’ (for this time there was 
an invited audience); to have seen the lights go out in the red damask 
and gold auditorium while Bernhardt was carried in and installed in 
the right stage box; to have stood, when the lights came up again, and 
cheered the grande dame with the rest of the audience; to have watched 
Miss Taylor play the mother of a son of nineteen, although she herself 
could not have been much more than thirty. 

The Harp of Life was also written by Hartley Manners, and it was 
her first play after she returned from performing Peg o’ My Heart for 
five hundred performances in London. If you ask Lynn Fontanne, she 
will tell you that Miss Taylor had seen her act during that season in 
London and had brought her to America to play with her, and that in 
this The Harp of Life the English-born actress played her first im- 
portant role in New York, in support of Laurette. And that, inci- 
dentally, is another reason why I wish I had been at the Empire that 
afternoon in 1916. 

During the years of World War I andin the season that followed the 
end of that war, Miss Taylor appeared in a series of plays written for 
her by her husband, Hartley Manners. In fact, for over ten years 
she never played in anything written by anyone else (if you except 
the rather disastrous special matinees of Shakespeare she essayed in 
1918). There was Out There in 1917, in which she played a Red Cross 
nurse in Flanders to whom The New York Times reviewer referred 
as ‘’aunted Annie, a cockney Jeanne d’Arc’; there was Happiness in 
1918, which told the story of Jenny, the little Brooklyn dressmaker’s 
apprentice who turned fashionable shopkeeper; there was One Night 
in Rome the following season; The National Anthem in 1921, a jazz- 
age morality (the national anthem was, of course, jazz). 

Before the not too successful production of Philip Barry’s In a 
Garden in 1925 came Humoresque, from the pen of Fanny Hurst. It too 
was not a great success on the stage but Miss Taylor received thun- 
derous personal acclaim for her performance of the Mother from the 
Ghetto. There is interest in the fact that the notices and descriptions 
of her performance of a mother in Humoresque echo in advance the 
notices of her performance of a mother in The Glass Menagerie more 
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than twenty years later. Although the roles are dissimilar, there is a 
familiar strain in the Hurst mother who fights for her child that Miss 
Taylor may have heard in her inner ear when she set to work on 
Amanda, who also fights a battle of a different kind for her child. 

In 1928 Hartley Manners died. He had given Laurette Taylor a 
great deal more, she has always said, than a series of successful 
scripts. He had taught her much about acting and about life. ‘He has 
given me’, she once said while he was still alive, ‘a sense of the fitness 
of things — and a sense of proportion.’ But when he died, he took 
away from her for the time being that sense of proportion, as far as 
life was concerned. It was ten years before she was able to return to 
the stage in full power. Then she appeared as Mrs. Midget — again 
as a mother battling for her child, but a completely different character 
from the other mothers she had played and was to play. When Out- 
ward Bound closed, once more she disappeared. But this time it was 
not such a willing disappearance. She was ready to act again, but not 
unless the play were right, not unless the part were one in which she 
could believe, not unless her imagination were stirred. Truth being as 
rare as it is in our drama and on our stage, it is no wonder that she had 
to wait another six years before she found what she was seeking. But 
thank heaven she found it, and pray heaven she may find it again 
soon. For now that we have seen her once more and come to know 
her artistry, seasons will be bleak in the future that are not illuminated 
by the light that is her peculiar treasure. 


Berlin, 1945 
EDWARD HOGAN 


HE astounding fact about the theatre in Berlin in the autumn of 
tc is that it should exist at all. The fantastic destruction of the 
city has been described in the press. Theatre buildings did not escape 
their share of damage or annihilation. It is estimated that before the 
great bombing started there were about thirty-five houses in operation 
in the Friedrichstrasse district and the West End. At the present writ- 
ing (October) there are twelve in the entire city. This does not mean 
that there are twelve theatres in what would be called, in normal 
times, an operable condition. It merely means that there are about 
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twelve theatrical edifices which provide some shelter, some sort of 
a stage and some sort of transport facilities for the audience. All sorts 
of conditions prevail among these twelve. The Staatsoper is housed in 
the Admiralspalast, a huge former revue theatre next to the ruins of 
the Friedrichstrasse Bahnhof. The house did not escape serious damage 
but the Russians have restored it; one sits in a wine and gold audito- 
rium and listens to Rigoletto or Orpheus and Eurydice sung by excellent 
casts, forgetting for a few hours that one is surrounded by a desert 
of rubble. At the other extreme is the Juergen Fehling-Theater, es- 
tablished in what we’d call a lodge hall in the suburb of Zehlendorf. 
Fehling opened as best he could with the short version of the Goethe 
classic known as the Urfaust, depending on his own talent and that of 
his actors to compensate for the makeshift physical arrangements of 
the hall. Between these two extremes the Berlin theatre is trying to 
live once more. 

The Opera may receive certain practical help from the City of 
Berlin, but its difficulties are in no way different from those of the 
humble theatre trying to cling to life in a hall in a suburb. Imagine, 
if you can, conducting an amusement or theatrical enterprise under 
the following conditions. There is no transport; scenery and props 
and lights often have to be hauled through the streets on hand carts. 
The use of a municipal or Military Government truck for a day is a 
great piece of good fortune. The electric current is whimsical to say 
the least; the city tries to avoid interruptions of service between four- 
thirty and eight in the afternoon but rehearsals are frequently dis- 
rupted. There are no telephones. There is almost no window glass 
available, and a whole window in Berlin is the exception, not the rule. 
Even wall-board is scarce, and roofing tiles are strictly rationed. There 
is almost no canvas; old scenery must be used until it falls apart, and 
there is precious little remaining after the fires. All performances 
stink, literally; when the curtain goes up the smell of ersatz glue pene- 
trates the house. There are very few costumes and no materials for 
new ones. There is no thread. (The costumes of the Opera and the 
Schiller-Theater were stored in a salt mine a hundred miles away; so 
far neither the labor nor the transport to retrieve them is available.) 

All these difficulties are not insurmountable because the will to 
overcome them is there. No one can deny the presence of a definite 
urge in the Berlin theatrical and art world to wipe out the damage of 
the past twelve years. The damage was spiritual. It is not pleasant 
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to look at the dirty, burned-out shell of the Volksbuehne, but it is 
even less pleasant to contemplate the waste of the Hitler regime, when 
for more than a decade no thoughtful play could be produced, and 
during which no actor nor writer nor director could earn his bread in 
Germany unless he salaamed to the Goebbels crowd. Recovery from 
the abomination of Nazism (referred to by Germans simply as ‘das 
Unheil’) is not expected to be an overnight process. The shortage of 
tangible materials may be great, but the absence of literature and 
young talent is appalling. There are no German plays, so the theatres 
have had to make their opening gestures with old ones which were 
forbidden by the Nazis. 

Chronologically, Karl-Heinz Martin was the first Intendant to get 
a theatre under way. He operates the only complete and whole theatre 
building still standing in the U. S. sector of Berlin. He has restored its 
original name, the Hebbel-Theater; in a chequered career it has been 
known as the Theater in der Stresemannstrasse and the Theater in 
der Saarlandstrasse. The house was always out-of-the-way and as it 
lies near the remains of the Potsdamer and Anhalter Bahnhoefe it is a 
lonely and lucky landmark in a sea of desolation. The nearest bus or 
subway is fifteen minutes’ walk distant. Martin must ring his curtain 
down at seven-thirty or the audience cannot catch the last subway 
train. He put on first Die Dreigroschenoper of Bert Brecht and Kurt 
Weill. In 1928 the piece was iconoclastic and raucous; it still contains 
elements of shock and novelty for an audience fed for twelve years on 
Nazi pap. This was followed by Der Froeliche Weinberg by Karl 
Zuckmayer, another banned piece, and by Macbeth. Walter Franck 
and Hilda Koerber handle the leads in the last named. All three plays 
are constantly sold out. La Vie Parisienne by Offenbach and Thunder 
Rock by Robert Ardrey are in rehearsal. Except for two performances 
by a fit-up troupe of Our Town in the confused days of July, Ardrey’s 
will be the first American play to be seen in Berlin since 1937. 

The lovely old Deutsches Theater was also lucky; except for some 
damage to its foyer it is intact. (The Kammerspielhaus next door 
took a direct hit but can be restored.) It lies in the Russian sector 
and is formally called Max Reinhardt’s Deutsches Theater; installed 
as Intendant is Gustav von Wangenheim. It opened the first week in 
September with Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, a classic consigned by the 
Nazis to their darkest dungeon. The cast includes Paul Wegener, 
Eduard von Winterstein, Aribert Waescher and Gerda Mueller. 1945 
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is Wegener’s fiftieth anniversary as an actor and his appearance as 
Nathan is definitely an event. The play is constantly sold out. Not 
so fortunate is a play alternating with it, Der Gerichtstag (Fudgment 
Day) by Julius Hay. It is felt that the latter is more of a political tract 
than a play, and that while the return of political drama is to be wel- 
comed it is unfortunate that the first to appear was so obviously 
written to order. It will be withdrawn as soon as Chekhov’s Uncle 
Vanya and Moliére’s School for Wives are ready. The leading young 
romantic actor, Horst Caspar, is rehearsing Hamlet for this theatre, 
which also announces Galileo Galilei by Bert Brecht, King Lear (for 
Wegener), Stalingrad by Theodor Plievier, a new play by von Wangen- 
heim himself and several modern Russian pieces. 

In the British sector, which includes the once fashionable West 
End, there is at this writing only one theatre in condition for the 
presentation of plays, the Renaissance, which up to very recently was 
used as a troop theatre. Viktor de Kowa is the Intendant and is of- 
fering a variety program which he calls Berlin Show Boat. Under his 
wing is also the Tribuene-am-Knie which is running Kurt Goetz’s 
Ingeborg. (The Tribuene is a charming small theatre without a regular 
stage; it is suitable only for intimate revue or drawing-room comedy.) 
The huge old Theater des Westens in the Kantstrasse is now called 
the Deutsches Opernhaus; its roof is in bad shape but the building can 
be used, whereas the former home of the same organization out on 
the Charlottenburger Chaussee is a ruin. The Intendant is Michael 
Bohnen, who opened his season with Beethoven’s Fidelio: this opera 
alternated with an evening of ballet until La Behéme could be readied. 

The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra suffered a severe blow through 
the sudden death of the man who was slowly but surely putting it 
back on its feet, Leo Borchart. Its interim conductor is Robert Heger 
and it plays alternately in the Theater des Westens and in the Titania 
Palast in Berlin-Steglitz. This huge film house is used by the U. S. 
Army as a troop theatre, except for the Philharmonic concerts. The 
orchestra also gives one performance every other week in the Russian 
and French sectors respectively. 

The old variety houses, Wintergarten and Scala, are obliterated. 
The place of the former is taken by a dank cavern known as the Palast 
under the direction of Marion Spadoni. The house itself is the old 
Grosses Schauspielhaus. Its stage was blown to bits and its roof leaks 
but performances take place on a forestage. The Scala troupe is on 
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the point of installing itself in what used to be known as the Mozart- 
saal, part of the complex of buildings which comprised the Theater- 
am-Nollendorf Platz. The theatre itself, with its fine stage and great 
reputation for operetta, is a hopeless shambles. The name of the or- 
ganization is being kept alive by the remnants of the troupe who play 
guest engagements in any auditoriums they can find. They have two 
musical pieces in their repertory: Benatzky’s My Sister and I and 
The Forbidden Kiss by Karlheinz Gutheim. They are rehearsing a 
brand new operetta by Michael Jary. 

If all this theatrical activity seems outmoded and stilted and, if 
you will, pitiful it is because the desolation of this unhappy, cold, hun- 
gry capital is not realized by a world busy with its own problems of re- 
construction which are, thank God, far more cheerful. Germans simply 
do not know what has been going on in the outside world. During the 
abomination any attempt to find out was met with death or Dachau. 
The instinct to turn to beloved things banned by the Nazis, merely 
because they were banned and hence desirable, is understandable. 
Anyone who questions the appropriateness of hurrying an academic 
work such as Fidelio into production in the still warm ashes of Berlin 
should listen to the chorus shout Frezheit! for the first time since 1933. 
The German stage is crying for two things. One of them, a new crop of 
authors who can write as they wish and in freedom, cannot be hurried. 
The other great hunger is for new plays from abroad: from France, 
from England and from the United States. Germany is still a closed 
country as far as communications are concerned. It is impossible for a 
German to send for a playscript or negotiate a performance contract. 
(Our Town and Thunder Rock were smuggled in from Switzerland.) 
Telling a German actor or director or writer about Saroyan, Odets, 
Sherwood, Maxwell Anderson, Hellman, Rattigan, T. S. Eliot, 
Priestley and all the others we have come to love and respect while it 
was dark in Europe is like describing fairyland to a child. The child 
wants to believe you but has a suspicion you are pulling his leg. 

Right now we have a golden opportunity to export an article of our 
culture of which we, the Western democracies, are very proud —a 
living dramatic literature. The chance will not last forever. The Berlin 
theatre may be in wreckage and ashes, and steam heat and window 
panes beyond a king’s ransom, but there are good plays in our world 
and good thoughts too and Germans will sit in the cold to hear them. 
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from Max Reinhardt, 25 Jahre Deutse hes Theater 





PAUL WEGENER indulges in a dual celebration this fall: entering his fif- 
tieth year on the stage, he is also marking Germany’s liberation from the 
Nazi yoke with performances in Nathan the Wise at Berlin’s Deutsches Thea- 
ter. Above he is seen in earlier days as lago in a Max Reinhardt production 
of Othello (in which he also frequently played the title role). 
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THE BELLS OF ST. MARY’S brings Bing Crosby and Ingrid Bergman to- 
gether under Leo McCarey’s direction, with Dudley Nichols as scriptwriter. 
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A STRANGE TRIO, played by Ingrid Bergman, May Robson and Jerry 
Austin, stroll through New Orleans in Sam Wood’s film, Saratoga Trunk. 
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TWO FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS: from Switzerland comes Marie 
Louise, the film about the impact of war on a group of French children with 
Josiane (above) in the title role; from England, Love on the Dole presents Clif- 
ford Evans (centre, below) in a stirring indictment of coal-mining life. 








Stardust 
The Films in Review 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


ERE every star that flared for a moment on the cinema horizon 
Ww: assume a permanent place in the firmament, the skies above 
Hollywood would soon shine bright and luminous as the milky way. 
What with the annual crop of boom girls, oomph girls and atomic 
bombshells, the population of the movie heavens would by now have 
put the earth to shame. It is a curious fact, however, that although the 
major efforts of the motion-picture industry are constantly turned to 
carving glittering rivals for the sun and moon, almost no motion-pic- 
ture star of the first magnitude has emerged in recent years. True, 
every season produces its share of that special and munificent genus 
known as ‘box-office-star’, but that compound of surface sheen and 
mechanical ingenuity is likely to bear as little resemblance to the real 
thing as a street lamp bears to the planet Venus. 

Perhaps the word is at fault. To everyone but the astronomers, 
‘star’ implies something so dazzling and so distant that it is indis- 
tinguishable from tens of thousands of other dazzling, distant flashes 
in the sky. To the lay observer, stars give no warmth, nor even any 
considerable light; except for the solitary evening star (to which, inci- 
dentally, more poems are written than to all the others put together), 
they exist simply as a multitude, beautiful but cold. Too often Holly- 
wood stars are fashioned in this same mold. 

It is therefore a matter for considerable celebration when filmgoers 
are given a chance to see a star of Ingrid Bergman’s distinction in two 
films at once, with a third (The Bells of St. Mary’s) in the immediate 
offing. Both Saratoga Trunk at Warner Brothers and David O. 
Selznick’s Spellbound were made some time ago, the former while Hal 
Wallis was still on the lot. Being on subjects unrelated to war, they 
have wisely been held for release till now, when the public is satiated 
with scenes of death and misery, real and fictional. Since each film is 
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made with skill and generous disregard for expense, they are both 
assured of success, and not the least of their attractions will be the 
playing of the radiant Miss Bergman. 

There are those among her detractors and, indeed, among her ad- 
mirers too, who describe Ingrid Bergman as cowlike. And there is 
certainly a suggestion of the bovine — when she wishes to place it in 
evidence — in her placid manner and sturdy frame. But this is far 
from defining the limits of her capacity, as a visit to Saratoga Trunk 
will soon confirm. In this vigorous costume drama of the nineteenth 
century, Miss Bergman is playing the illegitimate French daughter of 
a member of the New Orleans aristocracy who returns to the scene of 
her bifth — flanked by mulatto maid and midget house-man — to 
claim her rights and accomplish revenge for her exile. The scene is 
divided about equally between New Orleans and Saratoga, where the 
adventuress repairs to make her fortune after having achieved her 
ends in the South. Clio Dulaine is a fabulous beauty. When this fact is 
remarked, she responds: ‘Yes, isn’t it lucky!’ Vain and volatile, willful 
in a way which sometimes suggests a spoiled child and sometimes a 
case-hardened schemer, there is nothing ‘cowlike’ about Clio, nor 
about Ingrid Bergman’s mercurial performance in the role. She wears 
the elaborately dramatic costumes of the period with assurance and 
obvious enjoyment, assuming a flouncing walk which, while by no 
means realistic, imparts a haughty and feminine air to her generally 
rugged gait. Her hands accomplish an elegance of gesture that belies 
the square cut of her fingers. Her head thrust high on the solid column 
of her throat, her body pulled in and pushed out at the appropriate 
places, she achieves a woman of such vitality and utter physical en- 
chantment that one is willing to accept with complete abandon and 
delight the outrageousness of her accomplishments and the grotes- 
querie of her entourage. 

With a robust and colorful production, Sam Wood has succeeded 
similarly in persuading the audience to abandon itself and its senses to 
a show that unreels for more than two hours on the screen. Whether 
or not the New Orleans setting would pass the test of authenticity, 
the scene, with its network of narrow streets, its stucco buildings 
embroidered in iron traceries, its semi-tropical foliage and its street- 
criers shouting their wares, evokes a sufficient reality of its own; and 
if the Saratoga scenes are more noticeably travestied, one is far too 
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much involved in the spirit of the thing by the time the scene has 
moved north to cavil at the distance that lies between the fiction and 
the reality. 

Gary Cooper co-stars with Miss Bergman, and the part of Clint 
Maroon, the gambling Texan, is dashing and romantic enough to be 
to his liking. Flora Robson in blackface is the vehement and loyal 
mulatto Angelique, and Jerry Austin as the midget Cupidon is the 
third of Clio’s curious trio. The title of Edna Ferber’s book, and the 
film that Casey Robinson has derived from it, refers not to a wardrobe 
but to a spur of railroad whose recovery from gangsters involves 
Clint, Cupidon and assorted Texas strongmen in a chase and battle 
which, despite their breathlessness and violence, are only barely able 
to top the constantly mounting climaxes that precede them. 


Although it is set in a world that is an intimate part of our current 
scene, the world of abnormal psychology, Spellbound never succeeds 
in tangling the observer in its web as does Saratoga Trunk. There is 
something too specious in its argument, too glib in its telling, too trick 
in its production to compel that ‘willing suspension of disbelief’ which 
is the very least a dramatist or a filmmaker can demand of his audi- 
ence. This is a murder mystery set among a group of psychiatrists, 
and the solution of the crime is achieved by psychoanalytical methods. 
A good deal of attention has been centred on making the applied 
psychology valid, and experts have been called in all along the line to 
see that no slips occur in the crucial episodes. However, Ben Hecht 
who wrote the script and Alfred Hitchcock who directed it failed to 
search their dramatic fabric with the same conscientiousness. The 
characters in Spellbound do not act as people but as pawns in a highly 
artificial plot. 

~The story is simply told. A doctor, played by Gregory Peck, is 
suffering from amnesia and suspected of possible murder. A lady psy- 
chiatrist, up to this time notable for her scientific detachment and im- 
personal devotion to duty, falls so madly in love with him after an 
afternoon’s walk and an evening’s kiss that she impulsively abandons 
all instinct of self-preservation to follow him over the countryside, 
attempting to cure his amnesia and absolve him from guilt en route. 
She succeeds after several false starts and sufficient hair-raising 
episodes to satisfy the severest demands of the Hitchcock fans. 
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As a contrast to Clio Dulaine, the role of Dr. Constance Peterson 
offers Ingrid Bergman an opportunity to show the range and variety 
of her talents. But although she looks the part pleasingly, and is 
never less than sincere and intelligent in her reading of the lines, she 
cannot transform a foolish role into a plausible one. There is, in the 
end, only one character with whom the audience willingly identifies 
itself: the doughty elder psychiatrist, Dr. Brulov. Played by Michael 
Chekhov with humor and obvious relish, Dr. Brulov blames the 
whole thing on love, pointing out that ‘a woman in love is operating 
on the lowest level of the intellect’. However, even though one is 
anxious to be convinced by a character of such obvious good sense, 
it is difficult to believe that even love can make the world go round in 
so dizzy a fashion. 

Alfred Hitchcock is a shrewd enough filmmaker to have sensed 
that his story could not stand alone on such flimsy dramatic and psy- 
chological grounds, and so he has resorted to his capacious bag of 
melodramatic tricks. There are train whistles that scream suddenly 
and ominously in the night; there are razor blades catching the light 
with an evil glare; there are echo chambers and suggestive musical 
passages and the tantalizing suspense of inconsequential talk in a 
moment of high tension. But the fact is that a filmmaker’s tricks, like 
those of a magician, lose their magic when the secret is no longer 
guarded, and Hitchcock’s sleight-of-hand, however skilful and fresh 
in its time, is by now too familiar, even to himself. The final sequence, 
in which a sinister gun moves slowly across the foreground and finally 
goes off in a blaze of Technicolor, is too complete an abandonment of 
taste for even so obviously contrived a medium. 

A brief dream sequence designed by Salvador Dali* is constructed 
with the painter’s usual mixture of exquisite skill and pure hokum; 
but although it succeeds in prodding the plot along toward solution, 
the passage is cut too short to be completely effective. 


Of much more valid psychological merit, although it does not pre- 
sume to deliver a lecture on the subject, is Marie Louise, the Swiss 
film which heralds the return of the firm Mayer-Burstyn to the field of 
European imports. This direct and unpretentious little story was 
recently produced by Lazar Wechsler with Leopold Lindtberg direct- 
ing. It stars Josiane as Marie Louise, the young French girl who 


* For scenes of Dali in Hollywood, see THEATRE ARTS, February 1944. 
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is evacuated to Switzerland along with a score of other children to 
escape for three months from the devastating impact of the war at 
home. This is the story of how through the kindness and understand- 
ing of her Swiss guardians she finds her way back from the terrible 
insecurity of the early war years. Produced and performed with the 
utmost simplicity, the film is nevertheless skilfully constructed and 
beautifully photographed in the magnificent natural settings that 
Switzerland provides. The scenes are economically written and the 
transitions smoothly effected. The playing is keyed low throughout, 
with none of the occasional floridity that sometimes makes European 
acting unpalatable to the American taste. The youthful Josiane sets 
the style with a touching and strangely evocative performance, while 
the pint-sized Bernhard Ammen, for all the fact that he cannot be 
more than twelve, is so cocky and distinctively a Gallic male, that 
Jean Gabin had better begin looking now to his laurels. 

Lazar Wechsler is also the producer of The Last Chance, another 
recent Swiss film with which MGM inaugurates its program of import- 
ing European pictures with American subtitles. According to the 
company’s release, these pictures will receive the same exploitation 
throughout the United States as does the regular American product, 
giving them a wider view than the art theatre audiences have hereto- 
fore provided for films from abroad. Telling the story of a group of 
assorted refugees who are trying to pass over into Switzerland from 
Italy led by two Englishmen and an American, The Last Chance aims 
farther but hits shorter than Marie Louise. Less carefully written, the 
dramatic cogs slip frequently out of place, so that the connections be- 
tween episodes are jagged and halting. Here again, however, the 
photography is handsome and the reproduction, presumably on 
American film stock, superior to the general run of the French and 
Russian product. The Last Chance presents a series of distinguished 
acting vignettes by such players (many of them refugees in earnest) as 
Romano Calo, Therese Giehse, Rudolf Kampf, Tino Erler, Leopold 
Biberti. The character of the American, Sergeant Braddock, is played 
by Ray Reagan. But despite his characteristic accent and appropriate 
looks, the words he is given to speak seem too intensely typical to be 
true; he is delivered of so unrelenting a stream of ‘Americanisms’ that 
even his GI counterparts must sometimes find themselves amazed. 


Two recent importations from England bear the imprint of ‘Four 
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Continents Films’, one of the few British companies that has not come 
under the domination of J. Arthur Rank. Love on the Dole was made 
several years back from Walter Greenwood’s play, which, in turn, 
appeared on the American stage some years before that. It is a grim 
affair, but unfortunately not too grim to be close to the truth. Set ina 
British coal-mining town, it is the despairing story of a people, proud 
and hardworking, who are prevented from achieving even their 
modest demands on life by a constant round of circumstances that 
frustrate their mildest efforts to improve their lot. If Love on the Dole 
is transformed from being a merely gloomy record of ugly fact it is 
because of the forthrightness of its writing, the passionate simplicity 
of its acting and the fact that although it offers no happy ending, it 
does suggest that these people own, after all, a key to the solution of 
their ills. The answer is to exercise their power of voting with wisdom 
and discrimination, basing their decisions not — as they have in the 
past — on which candidate can supply an immediate load of coal, but 
on which can provide a program to lighten the heavy burden of pov- 
erty and degradation that plagues their neighbors and themselves. 
Since the party recommended is the Labor Party, the previous delay 
and the current release of this four-year-old film are both explained. 
Deborah Kerr and Clifford Evans, Geoffrey Hibbert and Joyce 
Howard are the two young couples in love who bear the chief burden 
of the picture’s theme; while a Greek chorus of tipsy old ladies (led by 
Marie Ault) contribute a running fire of lusty and pertinent comment. 

The second Four Continents film is Battle for Music, an amateur 
project whose very ineptness is disarming. For despite the fact that the 
actors are motion-picture amateurs, they are musical professionals, 
being largely the members of the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
supplemented on occasion by such notables as J. B. Priestley, Jack 
Hylton and the camera-wise Malcolm Sergeant. This is the story of 
how the London Philharmonic managed to remain in existence despite 
the perils of bombing and the disappearance of those rich patrons on 
whom it had depended for peacetime support. The film provides the 
occasion for a considerable number of musical offerings, and it is only 
to be regretted that the sound recording of this distinguished as- 
semblage is almost as faulty as the acting. 








The Oliviers 
SEWELL STOKES 


F PROOF were needed that solid fame has now come to Laurence 
] Olivier and his wife Vivien Leigh, it is to be found in the surpris- 
ingly large number of people one comes across in the profession who 
constantly refer to them as Larry and Vivien: the same people who, 
actuated by a desire for reflected glory, refer always to John and Noel 
in the fond hope that by this familiar form of address they will lead 
you to imagine them on intimate terms with Gielgud and Coward. 
‘Larry was telling me only the other day . . .’ ‘What Vivien wants to 
do next . . .” Such phrases are heard all over London, because all 
over London these two stars and their work are at present being 
discussed. 

For some years now the Oliviers have certainly been celebrities. 
He was considered an excellent actor who might have improved his 
position in the theatre had he not sold himself to the movies. She was 
adored by the film fans, and politely told by the critics when she ap- 
peared on the stage that she was lovely to look at. But after he had 
played Richard III in the Old Vic’s repertory season last year, and 
early this year she (under her husband’s direction) had given English 
audiences her version of Sabina in The Skin of Our Teeth, the general 
attitude toward them changed. Thereafter, Olivier was reckoned a 
very fine actor indeed; and of Miss Leigh it was said that now she not 
only looked lovely, but acted too. 

For the record, Laurence Olivier rushed into the world — he could 
only have rushed, one feels — on May 22, 1907, just six years before 
Miss Leigh first saw the light of day in Darjeeling, India. He first 
appeared on the stage, after a course of training at Elsie Fogarty’s 
dramatic school, at the Shakespeare Festival Theatre, Stratford-on- 
Avon, where in a special boys’ performance he somewhat surprisingly 
played Katherine in The Taming of the Shrew. Shortly afterwards he 
was engaged by Sybil Thorndike to more or less walk on in her and 
Lewis Casson’s production of Henry VIII, about the last play to be 
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given at the old Empire Theatre in Leicester Square before it was re- 
built as a picture house by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. The walkers-on in 
this instance had been chosen from among old actors in need of a job 
and young students in need of experience. From the first the old actors 
were inclined to resent their youthful rivals; and when, in an attempt 
to keep back the crowds at Ann Boleyn’s wedding, Olivier knocked one 
of them off his feet with a truncheon, the action was not lightly ex- 
cused. Olivier, I am told by one who was a colleague of his at that 
time, was not popular with the old boys of the company; they thought 
him far too impetuous, and advised him for his own sake, as well as for 
theirs, to damp down his unusual display of virility. Advice that for- 
tunately he never took. 

What the English stage has lacked for so long is an appreciable 
number of top-line actors whose masculine virility is obvious even to 
customers seated as far away as the last row of the gallery. To find ac- 
tors of this type has long been the despair of managers; and I shall not 
forget the exasperation of an impresario, of mid-European nationality, 
who in 1933 told me that he must abandon his project to make a film of 
Wuthering Heights on its native soil, unless a man could be found to 
play Heathcliff who didn’t look as if he’d be blown away by a gentle 
breeze. 

‘Has there been no actor in your country since Edmund Kean,’ 
cried this man desperately, ‘capable of making love to one woman be- 
fore going on to the stage to give a magnificent performance, and to 
another woman after coming off it?’ He added, quite seriously, ‘I 
wouldn’t expect my star to do that, but I’d want him to /ook as if he 
could.’ 

I suggested that Laurence Olivier (who was to play this very part 
in a film in 1939) might be just the man he was looking for. ‘Ah! And 
what is this Mr. Olivier playing now?’ I was asked; but knowing the 
answer, I pretended to forget it, since it seemed unhelpful to my sug- 
gestion to mention that just then he was playing Julian Dulcimer in 
the New York production of The Green Bay Tree. 

Because it coincided with what he considered to be a great crisis in 
his life at the time (January 1929) I shall not forget a lunch Olivier 
had with me between rehearsals of Beau Geste, a melodrama adapted 
from the novel, in which he was to play the lead. From the moment the 
dark young man sat down, ignored the menu, and said he wasn’t par- 
ticular about what he had to eat, I saw plainly enough that he was 
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worried. And what was worrying him, as it turned out, was not his 
rehearsals for the new play, but the rather disturbing fact that Your- 
ney’s End had opened a night or two before, had taken the town by 
storm, and he wasn’t playing Stanhope in it. ‘Just my luck, I suppose, 
to miss the chance of a lifetime,’ said the actor who had played Stan- 
hope at the play’s tryout the previous month. ‘Colin Clive’s got rave 
notices,’ he added. ‘I’m sure he deserves them. He’s a damn good 
actor. Best choice for the part, I expect. But how I wish I had the 
part!’ 

During the next few years he played every kind of part in every 
kind of play. There were several visits to New York, where, in addition 
to The Green Bay Tree, he was seen in Murder on the Second Floor and 
Private Lives. During that time, too, there was a trip to Hollywood. 
A rumor in the world’s press had it that director Rouben Mamoulian 
had chosen him for Garbo’s leading man in Queen Christina. But it 
transpired that Garbo herself had chosen her old partner John Gilbert 
to make love to her on the screen once more. When — so the story goes 
— Olivier expressed to her his regret that a mistake seemed to have 
been made, Sweden’s daughter said, ‘Life’s a mess, anyway,’ and left 
it at that. 

Comparisons may be odious, but they are quite inevitable; and 
even when actors as dissimilar in style as Gielgud and Olivier are the 
subjects under discussion, tongues debate hotly the possibility of one 
usurping the other’s position as England’s leading actor. As if Eng- 
land, with a dearth of players who amount to much more than well- 
dressed dummies with a modicum of charm, could not afford to be 
led by more than one actor of real stature. But in 1935 comparisons 
were neither odious nor foolish, for in that year the two actors ap- 
peared alternately as Romeo and Mercutio in the same production. 

For some time Gielgud had thought that if he produced Romeo and 
Juliet it would be interesting to alternate the parts of Romeo and 
Mercutio with another star, and having finally decided on the produc- 
tion, he got in touch with Robert Donat who, he was surprised to 
learn, was about to present the play on his own account. But after 
some discussion, Donat generously agreed to stand down altogether, 
leaving the field clear for his colleague to go ahead. Olivier was 
Gielgud’s next choice, as well as his next surprise; for to his dismay he 
learned that not only had Olivier planned his own production of the 
same play down to the last detail, but he had also had all his sets de- 
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signed on an elaborate scale. However, Gielgud’s production won the 
day, Olivier agreeing to go into it. Of the two performances, Gielgud 
wrote: 

‘Larry had a great advantage over me in his commanding vitality, 
striking looks, brilliant humor and passionate directness. In addition 
he was a fine fencer, and his breathtaking fight with Tybalt was a 
superb prelude to his death scene as Mercutio. As Romeo, his love 
scenes were instantly real and tender, and his tragic gift profoundly 
touching. . . . I had an advantage over him in my familiarity with 
the verse, and in the fact that the production was of my own devising, 
so that all the scenes were arranged just as I had imagined I could 
play them best.’ 

But to leave an American student of the English contemporary 
stage with the impression that most critics think as I do regarding the 
rivalry between Gielgud and Olivier, would not be honest; for while I 
am not alone in my belief that comparisons ought to be avoided, there 
are not a few others — staunch supporters of Gielgud until now 
who declare him to have lost ground, if only temporarily. Among 
these is my brother, Leslie, who has written as follows: 

‘If we may believe the remembered early judgments of one of our 
more aged critics, there had been no great English actor since Irving. 
It is the early judgment which is in doubt, for we may check his cur- 
rent estimates of contemporary actors by a visit to the theatre, but 
we shall never know for certain whether some of the beauty of those 
performances witnessed so long ago did not lie in the young eyes of 
the beholder. The greatness of an actor cannot be measured exactly, 
like the speed of an athlete, but only by comparison with his rivals, as 
the skill of a boxer is measured against that of his opponent. We can, 
however, award the championship. 

“The present champion of the English theatre is Laurence Olivier, 
who wrested the title from John Gielgud with his performance in 
Richard III, during the last Old Vic season. Gielgud had held his posi- 
tion against all comers for about fifteen years, and it was his own skill 
which enabled him to do that, not merely the lack of it in his rivals, 
for he was challenged many times by Olivier himself. Olivier had 
played Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, Shylock, Richard If, Romeo, Mer- 
cutio, Joseph Surface, Vershinin, Trigorin and John Worthing. 

‘The skill by which Gielgud held the title for so long, and the faults 
and deficiencies which prevented Olivier’s gaining it, may yet result 
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THE OLIVIERS journeyed to Denmark in 1937 to perform //am/et in the 
courtyard of Elsinore, taking the Old Vic production to ‘the very spot’ 
(above). No stranger to Shakespeare, Vivien Leigh has also acted Juliet and 
Titania. Laurence Olivier is now playing Hotspur and Shallow. 





United Artists 





LAURENCE OLIVIER both directed and played the title role in the film 
production of Henry V in which he is seen here. The motion picture enjoyed 
a great triumph in London during the past two seasons and is to be released 
for American consumption shortly. While filming Henry V, Mr. Olivier was 
also preparing to play the title role in Richard II] at the Old Vic. 
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THE OLIVIERS 


in a great comeback for the Old Champ. Perhaps he was only a little 
out of training, or a little stale; perhaps Olivier was on his top form for 
that one bout only. It remains to be seen. 

‘What were those faults and deficiencies which prevented Olivier’s 
gaining the title for so long? There was one all-important deficiency: 
he lacked poetry. And there was one basic fault: a kind of vulgarity 
which showed itself in over-emphasis. He was too loud, too agile, and 
too obvious where he was most original. We remember how he played 
Iago with one eye on the gallery and almost winked at the audience 
to underline his points. 

‘The deficiency has to a large extent been made up. The fault is 
still there — even in Richard III. We could say of his performance 
that “it should have a little more solidity, depth, sustained and im- 
passioned feeling, with somewhat less brilliancy, with fewer glancing 
lights, pointed transitions and pantomimic evolutions.” But those 
are the words which Hazlitt used to describe Edmund Kean’s per- 
formance in the same play. And we could also say of Olivier, as Haz- 
litt said of Kean, that “‘he gives an animation, vigour and relief to 
the part, which we have never seen surpassed”’.’ 

In the future, the question may be asked countless times by those 
yet unborn — What of Olivier’s Hamlet? And a reference to the opin- 
ion expressed by Mr. Agate on January 5, 1937, after seeing the per- 
formance at the Old Vic, will reveal the following: 

*, . . I detect in Mr. Olivier none of the vulgarity which Lewes 
(G. H. Lewes, the critic) found in Lemaitre. But I do observe a 
modern jaunty off-handedness which is presumably a legacy from 
parts of the Beau Geste order. I do not refer here to the one quality 
in which Mr. Olivier’s Hamlet excels any Hamlet of recent years 
— its pulsating vitality and excitement. After Claudius has left at the 
end of the play scene this Hamlet acts literally all over the stage, his 
“why, let the stricken deer go weep” being accompanied by a tre- 
mendous leap from the perched-up throne on to the mimic stage below, 
and thence down to the footlights in an access of high hysteria. That 
is matter for the most compelling admiration. The jauntiness com- 
plained of occurs in the philosophical passages, which too often take 
on a note approaching pertness. This is due to, I will not say a fault, 
but a characteristic of Mr. Olivier’s playing which prevents him from 
being Hamlet. . . . To sum up, this is obviously a performance care- 
fully thought out, consonant with itself, and taken at admirable 
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speed. On the other hand, it is not Hamlet, but a brilliant performance 
of the part such as Stanhope in Yourney’s: End might have put up in 
some rest interval behind the lines.’ 

To return to Miss Leigh, whose first appearance on the stage was 
made in a now forgotten play at a tryout theatre on the fringe of Lon- 
don, during the same year in which her husband-to-be joined forces 
with Gielgud. The Green Sash was the title of the play. It never 
reached the West End; but Miss Leigh did, only three months later, 
when she made what at the time was called ‘a sensational success’ 
as Henriette Duquesnoy in The Mask of Virtue, a period comedy trans- 
lated by Ashley Dukes from the original of Carl Sternheim. ‘London’s 
latest dramatic discovery’ was a phrase used to describe Miss Leigh 
at this time; though the more discerning critics were in agreement that 
it was her youthful beauty, rather than any exceptional ability as an 
actress, that caused her to shine so brightly in the public’s favour. Her 
stage career after this initial success was not astonishing, though she 
steadily gained in popularity as a film actress, and finally so much 
impressed David O. Selznick, that he decided she was an improvement 
on his choice of Paulette Goddar«' for the part of Scarlett in Gone 
with the Wind, and gave it her. Whether a film star need be an actress 
too, is a question outside the scope of this article; but it was un- 
doubtedly the public’s eagerness to see their film idol in the flesh that 
kept The Doctor’s Dilemma running for a year in London, when Miss 
Leigh appeared in it on her return from Hollywood during the early 
days of the war. Which brings us to her recent performance as Sabina 
in Olivier’s production of The Skin of Our Teeth. After this the ma- 
jority of the critics were undivided in their belief that when Miss 
Leigh stepped on to the stage, she knew very well what she was about. 
She did, too. 

Even to suggest what the Oliviers’ future in the theatre might be is 
pointless unless one knows how frequently they intend to make films. 
Film and stage audiences are so entirely different, that what time and 
energy an actor devotes to one must of necessity be a loss to the other. 
Which is why, since screen stars with no dramatic talent whatever 
manage to persuade patrons that they have plenty, it is such a great 
pity that actors who have the real thing have not also a sufficiently 
strong love of the stage to enable them to turn their backs on the 
studios forever. 
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GEORGE BARBAROW 


HE indefatigable Russians, as indicated by a cautious article in 

The New York Times (October 8, 1944), have invented ‘a new 
type of glass screen which is said to give third dimensional effect to 
ordinary motion-picture images without the viewer having to employ 
stereopticon aids, such as colored glasses . . .’ 

With ‘Smellies’ already perfected and ready for commercial ex- 
ploitation, there remain to be introduced only refinements in the basic 
processes of recording and transmitting the visual, aural and olfactory 
images, a matter for the bright young laboratory experts. The rest is 
up to the artists who may wish to try their hands at developing an 
expressive form — and up to the commercial exploiters. 

At the moment when the first 100% Technicolored, All-Talking, 
All-Smelling, All-Round moving picture is presented before its as- 
tounded audience, a triumph of technology will have been accom- 
plished. Before then, however, the moviemakers may well go insane in 
an attempt to harmonize all the arts. But in advance of that melan- 
choly day, let us re-examine the medium as it stands without these 
latest additions to its resources. 

The problem is to separate the motion picture from all of its bag- 
gage, the extra equipment that has been added to it: soundtrack, 
color, smell and the third dimension. It is possible to have a movie 
with nothing more than a camera and something to photograph. The 
additional resources merely intensify certain aspects of film. To under- 
stand this properly, we must think of sound, color, odor and roundness 
as no more important to the success and life of a movie than the red 
filter that is used to strengthen the images of clouds. The filter too is 
extra equipment; handy but really non-essential. 

Of course the filter, the fine lenses, the complementary sound 
(music, voices, noise), the Technicolor, and now the odor and the 
third dimensional illusion are all of value. It is not recommended that 
a film artist should limit himself to the equipment available to D. W. 
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Griffith, but he must understand the relative values of the improved 
devices. If not, he will certainly find them more of a hindrance than a 
help, and he will discover, to his chagrin, that Griffith achieved far 
more with far less. He had slow, black-and-white film, a feeble lens, a 
hand-cranked camera when making Intolerance in 1916, yet Iris 
Barry has written of this film quite recently: ‘. . . Only admiration 
remains in face of the last two reels, when the climax of all four stories 
approaches and history itself seems to pour like a cataract across the 
screen. In his direction of the immense crowd scenes, Griffith achieves 
the impossible for — despite their profusion and breathtaking scale — 
the eye is not distracted, it is irresistibly drawn to the one significant 


’ 


detail. ... 
From this it appears that one of the functions of a film is to show 


‘significant detail’, and this in a clear and economical manner, so that 
the relationship between separate details and the film as a whole will 
be manifest. This, by the way, is a valid criterion for any piece of art. 

A successful movie fulfills its function in a special way, by visual 
images in motion and juxtaposition. The images appear in consecutive 
order, much like a string of musical notes in melody. Once a shot is 
‘struck’, like a piano tone, it must make way for the next. Any delay 
or obscurity interrupts the rhythmic flow, so that the sequential 
character is lost, and the logic of tempo is lost with it. A badly made 
film is like a badly played piano; both frustrate and disturb an 
audience. 

The peculiar characteristics of the movie medium is that it knows 
no limits of time and space in the ordinary sense. The visual images 
that are presented in rhythmic sequence may represent any place in 
the world and any moment in historical time. It is necessary only that 
the shots be in harmonious tempo, and, of course, they must be ex- 
positions of ‘the one significant detail’. 

There has been a tendency among serious students to lament the 
passing of the silent film. No longer is it possible to see new films with 
the undoubted sweep and power of Variety, Greed, Ten Days that 
Shook the World, The End of St. Petersburg, and so forth. It is fair to 
admit that the chief function of the moving-picture camera now is to 
record long scenes loaded with dialogue and drenched with Techni- 
color. The camera now seems like.a fragile woman, so festooned with 
gowns and laces that she must stay out of the streets to avoid the 
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dirt, and stand stiff and straight to keep from splitting a seam. The 
camera’s great inherent flexibility and freedom of movement are ap- 
parently gone, and with them have gone those very peculiarities that 
give films the legitimate status of an art. 

This unfortunate state of affairs cannot be traced directly to the 
introduction of sound and color. The real cause of the trouble lies in 
the wrong use of these improvements. They have made it very easy for 
the camera to be adapted to a false naturalistic conception. The 
spectator who demands that ‘a tree must look like a tree’ is never 
satisfied, but insists that a tree must look more and more like a tree, 
and winds up weeping at the reproduction of a majestic elm all decked 
out in Technicolor. 

There is altogether too much lamentation. We must discover the 
right uses of the auxiliary devices. There are enough examples avail- 
able. Although there have been no full-length films to compare in scope 
and expressiveness with some of the peaks attained by silent movies, 
consider one of the smaller items. 

Lorentz’s The River, exploiting a rather obvious national problem 
in the socio-economic sphere, is impressive not for its subject-matter 
and easy moral but for its ‘free’ camera. In the film, the spectator is 
carried over half the area of the United States in less than thirty min- 
utes, smoothly and logically, in the exposition of the problem. This is 
done by putting the soundtrack ruthlessly in its place as an accom- 
paniment to the sequence of the visual images. There is no simultane- 
ous recording of synchronized sight and sound, no dialogue, not even a 
picture of the orchestra that plays the musical score. The music either 
increases the urgency of motion (the lumbering operations and the 

growing flood) or adds poignancy to the devastation of the cut-over 
hills and eroded fields, always subsidiary to the images on the screen. 
The voice (it often seems unnecessary) is also carefully prevented from 
interference with the visual flow. The result is a coherent, straightfor- 
ward short film of unusual interest. 

It has long been axiomatic in the studios that you have to slow up 
cutting when you are working with color and sound, which might be 
countered with one of the basic principles of movie-making: you can’t 
impose any limitations on the ability to cu¢ without running the serious 
risk of losing the tempo of the sequence. This works itself out in prac- 
tice as a detriment to dialogue. To say a short speech, an actor may 
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require ten, fifteen or twenty seconds. If the director has committed 
himself to photographing a close-up of the actor while the speech is 
said, he commits the audience to watching the same shot for the length 
of the speech. The image is grasped by the audience in two or three 
seconds, so for the remainder of the speech they must watch the con- 
tinuing shot on the screen. It is an effort of will. The ear is gratified, 
perhaps, by the speech, but the eye has nothing to do. With no fresh 
image to look at, the eye is not really looking at anything. It is waiting 
(perhaps with some impatience) for the next image to appear on the 
screen. If there is any visual tempo at the start, it is completely lost 
when attention is transferred from the visual to the aural image. Then, 
when the next shot appears, attention is once more transferred to the 
new visual image and away from the dialogue. 

Most feature-length movies are made by this method of fits and 
starts, and therefore must rely for interest solely on the subject 
matter, the inherent suspense of the story, the image of the star, the 
ingenuity of the set designer, the brilliance of the dialogue or some 
other non-cinematic factor. 

Another distraction is natural color. The professed purpose of the 
Technicolor experts is to photograph color exactly, in response to the 
dogma of naturalism. Thus the building up of a sequence of a movie in 
color presents the director with the hazard of losing tempo once more 
by the inclusion of unnecessary details (a bright red object in one part 
of the frame can call too much attention to itself). In composing a shot, 
his intention of including one significant detail becomes enormously 
complicated. He is forced to work with the full spectrum, and since it 
almost always takes longer for the eye of the spectator to discover the 
import of a shot in color, the tempo is usually lost through the sheer 
bewilderment of the blaze of natural color. Hence the dictum: “slow up 
when cutting color’, and in the face of these difficulties it is easy to for- 
get the visual flow and be content with a series of pretty pictures. 

There are hints of a solution in some of Disney’s color cartoons, 
where we are able to see color in motion, and also a kind of shot-com- 
position in color where the possible elements of confusion and distrac- 
tion are toned down to a very low intensity while the essential feature 
of the shot is brilliantly colored. In this way the shot is enabled to take 
its place in the structure of a sequence that can retain tempo through- 
out, and the film remains a movie without impairment of visual inter- 
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est. An added feature is color-in-motion, increasing the expressiveness 
of the medium. A familiar example is the color-change of the Wolf’s 
face in The Three Little Pigs when he attempts to ‘blow your house in’. 

Although such color distortions seem ‘natural’ in cartoons, they 
are still beyond the scope of natural color photography. We must go 
through the whole dreary process of imitations before it is likely that 
the technicians will give us a camera capable of producing the distor- 
tions while photographing an ordinary realistic movie shot. 

The result of using sound and color has been to give these two im- 
provements far too much importance in an attempt to make motion 
pictures ‘like the real thing’. An uncontrolled fascination with these 
devices has killed the essential qualities of movies as a serious medium, 
at least temporarily. Without having solved the problem of technique 
in sound and color, we are faced with the imminent appearance of two 
more devices, involving depth and smell. 

A three-dimensional shot is similar to the stereopticon, giving an 
illusion of roundness. The spectator believes that he is seeing past the 
foreground and into the background, and that an object has real 
solidity before his eyes. This illusion places all objects between the lens 
and the horizon in ‘correct’ proportion and sharp focus. The other 
adjunct introduces meaningful odors into the theatre to be smelled 
while the pictures appear on the screen. 

Of the two developments, the third dimension seems the more sig- 
nificant, if only because a movie is primarily seen — not heard or 
smelled. However, the two devices rival both color and sound in po- 
tential damage to film form. 

It has been seen that natural color hampers cutting by complicat- 
ing and disintegrating the shot, and that synchronized dialogue de- 
stroys visual tempo by forcing subservience of the camera to the dura- 
tion of spoken lines. Similar dangers are inherent in depth and smell. 

The three-dimensional shot, by its correct imitation of depth, will 
tend to assign equal values to all objects contained within it. Instead 
of being a compression toward a single detail, each shot will present 
multitudes of details, all clamoring for the attention of the viewer. 
Imagine, for instance, an all-round movie shot, in sharp focus through- 
out, and in ‘correct’ proportion as far as the eye can see, replaced in 
two or three seconds by another all-round shot, remote in time and 
place from the first, the second shot followed by a third, and so forth, 
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in typical rhythmic progression. With such a series of shots in rapid 
succession, each loaded with a wealth of visual information, a con- 
tinuity based on singly selected details is impossible. There are too 
many distractions. The eye will not be able to grasp the one right de- 
tail before the next shot appears. 

Great new limitations are introduced when the ‘correct’ natural 
smell accompanies each shot. Imagine a scene in a kitchen. The air of 
the theatre is impregnated with the delectable odor of frying bacon. 
Then the story demands that the scene be shifted to a rose garden, 
thence to a bake shop and finally to a sardine cannery. The speed with 
which the transitions are made cannot depend primarily upon the nar- 
rative demands of the story or upon the visual demands of the 
camera. The filmmaker must now take into account how quickly he 
can shift his scene without leaving his audience literally nauseated as 
well as aesthetically disturbed. 

If the film has any valid claim to be an art, the claim must surely 
spring from its most important attribute: freedom in space and time. 
We have seen how sound and color have often been used to hamper 
and even to destroy this freedom. Can movies survive more “improve- 
ments’? The problem now is to learn to control these new develop- 
ments and to bend them, along with color and sound, to the best in- 


terests of the motion-picture medium. 
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Scenes from 
The 
Ballet Theatre 


Photos by Fred Fehl 


‘A choreographer can justifiably look to the ballet as a 
medium in which he can say pertinent things about our- 
selves and our world, no less than a playwright or a novelist 
or a movie scenarist.’ This statement by one of ballet’s lead- 
ing young choreographers, Jerome Robbins, in a recent issue 
of The New York Times, describes a trend of which shrewd 
observers have been aware for some time. Ballet is becoming 
modern, not only in the sense that it is being created by 
living artists, but also because it is consciously expressing 
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current ideas and contemporary states of mind. The recent season of the Ballet Theatre in 
New York was a case in point. Of this year’s additions to the repertory, much the most suc- 
cessful, both from the artistic and the popular points of view, were Michael Kidd’s On Stage 
in which he is seen on the preceding page) and Jerome Robbins’ /xterplay (above, Harold 
Lang in foreground), with the latter’s shore-leave yarn, Fancy Free, more than holding its 
own from last season. Kidd’s ballet, with music by Norman Dello Joio and suggestive set- 
tings by Oliver Smith (who shares the direction of the company with Lucia Chase) makes 
unabashed use of dialogue and other theatre resources to tell its appealing and sentimental 
backstage story. /nterplay, although more nearly abstract, is a frank expression of the 
Syncopated Era, keynoted by Morton Gould’s score. Meanwhile the Antony Tudor ballets, 
including Romeo and Fuliet, Pillar of Fire and last year’s Undertow continue to give felicitous 
evidence of the rapprochement between theatre and dance, as well as acknowledging the 
invasion of modern psychological concepts into all our art forms. Nor has the older reper- 
tory been neglected. Alicia Markova remains the highest contemporary expression of ballet 
art touched with magic, whether she is introducing Adolph Bolm’s new version of The 
Firebird (with Marc Chagall’s radiantly eye-filling settings) or performing in such older 
classics as Les Sylphides (with John Kriza, below opposite). Her Giselle is a classic in itself; 
but this year Alicia Alonso (top opposite) challenges the assumption that this ballet belongs 
to any one artist by performing a technically proficient and dramatic version of her own. 
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THE BARTERED BRIDE NEW YORK CITY CENTER 


If one were to try to categorize the setting of The Bartered Bride in accord- 
ance with Richard Corson’s ‘Garland of Isms’, one would probably label it 
‘selective stylization’ or ‘stylized selectivism’, although a case could be 
urged for ‘stylized theatricalism’! It is doubtful, however, as Mr. Corson 
agrees, whether Richard Rychtarik, the designer of this production of the 
Smetana opera, had in mind any ‘ism’ at all when he sat down with his brush 
to design the gaily painted backdrop, tree and little houses of the Czech vil- 
lage that provide the mise-en-scene. Probably he simply aimed to convey 
and parallel, in terms of color and line, the light and airy story and music for 
which he was to provide the background. Looking down from his perch 
among the stylized leaves of Mr. Rychtarik’s tree with a realistic trunk is 
Gean Greenwell, who sang the role of Kecal, the professional matchmaker 
who is so important to the matrimonial life of the Czech peasantry (or so The 
Bartered Bride would have you believe). He contemplates — reading from 
left to right the Bride’s father and mother, the Bride herself and the rich 
parents of her afhanced, played respectively by Grant Garnell, Enid Szantho, 
Polyna Stoska, Arthur Newman and Mary kreste. The fall season of opera 
at New York’s City Center included, in addition to The Bartered Bride (pre- 
sented, incidentally, in a new version in English): Pagliacci, Carmen, in 
which Todd Duncan sang Tonio and Escamillo, respectively; La Traviata, 
The Gypsy Baron, Cavalleria Rusticana, La Bohéme, The Flying Dutchman. 
The season, which was originally announced to close November first, was 
extended for two additional weeks. 
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A Garland of ‘Isms’ 


RICHARD CORSON 


HE terminology used to designate style in stage 
Tcings has for too long been in a deplorable 
state of confusion. What one designer calls expres- 
sionism may be symbolism to another and impres- 
jonism to still another. The distinction between 
naturalism and realism is fairly clear to most people, 
yetcertain writers seem to prefer to reverse the usual 
meanings. Many writers and designers make up their 
own terms for the newer styles — which is all right, 
of course, if they are to remain strictly a family 
matter, like the ‘Thank you’ joke in Dear Ruth. But 
they seldom do. 

Most of those who do bother to formulate defi- 
nitions seem to be trying to say what they think the 
terms mean to others and yet to avoid being specific 
enough to lay themselves open to criticism. In one 
hook I find that expressionism is a ‘special phase of 
stylization which lays emphasis on the abstract 
expression of ideas’. Another book tells me that 
‘expressionism strives to intensify the emotional 
appeal of a play by means of light, color, rhythm, 
and manipulation of line and mass to produce a 
psychical reaction in harmony with the spirit of 
the play.” Formalism and space staging are here 
designated as types of expressionism. A third writer 
says that the expressionists violently twist and dis- 
tort the appearance of places and things and that 
the style has all but disappeared from the American 
theatre. From a fourth I glean the interesting fact 
that expressionism shows the inner reality of the 
subject as seen through the eyes of the artist. I 
now feel justified in applying the term ‘expression- 
ism’ to any set which is not obviously realistic. 

It would be sad indeed if stagehands could not 
agree on the meanings of such terms as pinrail, grid, 
grommet, traveler, snatch line, loft block, dolly, 
batten, teaser, etc. True, a stage screw may also 
be a peg or a pin, but whichever term is used, 
there’s never any doubt about what is meant. 

Logically, it seems, we should look to the fore- 
most theatre designers to provide us with the means 
of talking intelligently about their work, but as yet 
the designers have not obliged. The directors are no 
better off even if they do talk to their designers in 
terms of style. A director may say that he wants an 


impressionisticsetting, thinking of J Remember Mama, 
while the designer may be thinking of the opening 
scene in Dark of the Moon. That obviously does not 
lead to unity of purpose nor the harmony of all souls. 

The following is a list of terms and definitions, 
developed over a period of years, in an attempt to 
arrive at some sort of standardization, or at least 
reasonable specificity. I have tried to use terms al- 
ready familiar and to retain, to a limited extent, 
what I have found to be the prevalent meanings. If 
the terms do not satisfy everyone, they at least may 
provide a point of departure for discussion. 

Naturalism applies to staging (like that of David 
Belasco and his confreres) which presents every 
conceivable item that might be found in real rooms 
of the period. Wherever possible it uses actual props 
rather than fakes or substitutes. The illusion is sup- 
posedly as effective for actors as for audience. 

Realism is the predominant style on and off 
Broadway. It is selective in that it is functional. 
Nothing is used on the stage without some definite 
purpose, whether for the action, for atmosphere, or 
for decoration. No props are used simply because 
they ‘would be there’ in real life. Either the actors 
need them or the audience needs them. The realistic 
set is designed not as the reproduction of a photo- 
graph but as the projection of the author’s, direc- 
tor’s and designer’s composite concept of the ap- 
propriate environment for the play. The Late George 
Apley, A Bell for Adano, Angel Street, The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street, Life with Father, The Voice of the 
Turtle — all represent realistic, but not naturalistic, 
interpretations. Realism is interpretative; natural- 
ism is not. The environment is seen through the 
human eye rather than the camera’s. 

Selectivism involves the elimination of non-essen- 
tials to simplify staging. The simplification may be 
an improvement, but it implies that the physical 
limitations imposed by the script, the stage, the 
equipment, the budget, etc., were governing factors 
in the creation of the designs. Some of the sets for 
Dark of the Moon were selective — the Allen cabin, 
the general store, and Barbara’s and John’s cabin. 
Some of the sets for J Remember Mama were also 
selective but in a modified form. Most unit sets 
come under the heading of selectivism — for ex- 
ample, Lee Simonson’s for Marco Millions. Pure 
selectivism is basically a simplified realism. 

Impressionism may be defined as the elimination 
of nonessentials with the intent of intensifying mood 
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and developing an emotional response. Lighting is 
invariably an important factor and is often the sole 
means of creating the required atmosphere. The 
opening and closing scenes of Dark of the Moon 
provide good examples. The style may be represen- 
tative, as it isin Dark of the Moon, or non-representa- 
tive, as it usually is in space staging. Space staging 
is, however, often a composite form, like formalistic 
impressionism or even impressionistic formalism. 
In pure space staging actors are picked out of a void 
by means of light. Usually steps and platforms are 
added and often set pieces. 

Further examples of representative impressionism 
are Harry Horner’s sets for Family Portrait and Jo 
Mielziner’s bridge setting for Winterset. Mielziner’s 
staging of The Glass Menagerie was also impression- 
istic. The majority of settings by Appia and Craig 
are clearly impressionistic, sometimes representative 
but more often not. But from the comparative real- 
ism of The Glass Menagerie to the bare space stage, 
concentration on mood is of prime importance. 

Expressionism is distortion with the intent of in- 
tensifying an idea and developing an intellectual! 
(and sometimes emotional) response. Simonson’s 
sets for The Adding Machine serve as an outstanding 
example. Some of the dream sequences in Lady in 
the Dark were expressionistic. The style is nearly 
always applied to expressionistic plays, such as The 
Coral, Gas, The Spook Sonata and R.U.R. Dream 
plays, such as Beggar on Horseback, use it too. 

Stylization is the application of a particular 
(usually conventionalized) style of decoration to any 
setting. Simonson’s sets for Amphitryon 38 fit the 
definition. But it is seldom that a setting is done 
purely in stylization. Usually it is combined with 
another form. Lemuel Ayers’ sets for The Pirate may 
be called stylized theatricalism since they were 
executed, basically, in the manner of the nineteenth- 
century theatre but painted in a sketchy style that 
is distinctly modern. The term has been applied 
to practically everything not realistic, which is 
legitimate if the purpose is to make it synonymous 
with ‘non-realistic’, but it serves a better purpose 
when limited. A stylized set usually emphasizes the 
decorative rather than the plastic elements — line 
rather than form. 

Theatricalism is the use of representative scenery, 
especially backdrops, painted in an ostentatiously 
theatrical style. When we revive old melodramas 
today, we usually use theatrical staging. In modern 
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adaptation of the nineteenth-century style, howere 
many modifications are made. The Lunts’ Tgmj,,_, 
the Shrew, the Hayes-Evans Twelfth Night, Up a 
Central Park and Bloomer Girl are all examples r 
theatricalism in staging. Furniture painted on the 
backdrop is the most obvious clue. Originally ,; 
course, the style was universally accepted and te 
in all seriousness. Then it fell into disrepute, No, 
it is again being used, but nearly always with tongue 
in cheek. Ayers’ Oklahoma! sets should probably }, 
designated as stylized theatricalism. 

Formalism involves the use of non-representatiy, 
steps, platforms and columns to provide a varien 
of playing levels. The permanent stage is one 
ample. It is usually associated with a presentation; 
style of acting. Ordinarily some other style js con, 
bined with formalism, usually impressionism, Ip, 
pressionistic formalism or formalistic impressionisy 
(in the latter the emphasis is on the impressionisn 
is commonly used in staging Shakespeare today- 
the recent production of The Tempest, for exampk 
Jo Mielziner’s temple set for Fourney to Ferusaln 
might be so classified. One of the most obvioy 
examples is Simonson’s set for The Tidings Brough 
to Mary. Oenslager’s Tapestry in Gray setting ws 
expressionistic formalism. Shakespeare’s stage wa, 
of course, purely formal, as was that of the Greek 

Constructivism in its pure form is the use of fur. 
tional, anti-decorative platforms, steps and ramp 
to provide playing areas. The anti-decorative ek 
ment is its distinctive feature. Many types of mot 
ern formalism are offshoots of the Russian con. 
structivist movement, but the mere fact that th 
plastic units are covered with canvas to hide ther 
construction and are assembled with a basic sens 
of design precludes their inclusion in the constr. 
tivist group. The staging of Our Town should k 
labeled impressionistic constructivism. 

Into these nine categories and their various cor- 
binations nearly every conceivable set can be clas 
fied. Very few, indeed, can be classed securely i 
any single one of the non-realistic groups. Neat 
all are combinations, for no designer says to hin- 
self, ‘Go to, I will make me an impressionistic set 
He studies the play, talks with director and creatt 
a design which seems to him to express the play 
the best possible manner in view of all practical cor 
siderations. It is only when we begin to talk abot 
the set that we need specific terms which are get 
erally accepted in order to be clearly understood. 
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MR KEAN m SIX FAVORITE CHARACTERS. 
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ACTOR PRINTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Hollywood did not invent glamour. Long before the camera went in for mass 
reproduction, the fine, flamboyant flesh-and-blood actors and actresses of 
the nineteenth century had their hordes of devoted followers whose demands 
created a thriving industry. ‘Penny Plain and Twopence Coloured’ were 
theatrical prints, some of them depicting whole productions in miniature, 
others straight theatrical portraits of popular performers in action. Many of 
the original sketches done from life were drawn by such leading artists of 
the day as Cruikshank, Flaxman, Heath, and even the poet-painter William 
Blake. From the drawings (such as the set above depicting Edmund Kean in 
six of his famous roles) to the colored prints, reproduced overleaf, the craze 
developed into ‘tinsel prints’, a final stage in which the clothes and accoutre- 
ments of the colored pictures were cut out and replaced by actual tinsel, cloth 
of gold, velvet, velours and silks. Charles G. Shaw had made an extensive 
collection of these prints and May Davenport Seymour, Curator of the 
Theatre and Music Collections of the Museum of the City of New York, see- 
ing in these actor-portraits not only a collector’s item of unusual charm but a 
vivid theatrical record as well, has organized an exhibition at the Museum 
called ‘Tinsel Pin Ups of the Nineteenth Century’, open until January 21. 











Charles G. Shaw collection 
f 





VW Rowbettom, as Neureddin Ah, Kine of Oras 


Petry some t 


London Pabliahed Jan’ dt 1305, te Mast at hax Theatrivel Pont Warchenwe $7. Wook Steet. Cpporite Fempe - ‘ : 
FOUR types of actors sustained the great repertory companies of the nine- 
teenth century: a leading lady, such as Mme. Vestris (drawn by Cruikshank) ; 
a character woman (attributed to Blake); a dashing leading man (immor- 
talized by Blake) and the inevitable comedian (drawn by W. Heath). 
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EXERCISE IN DRAMA 
Twilight Bar: A Play in Four Acts, 
by Arthur Koestler. Macmillan: $2. 
rFA READER Of Twilight Bar does not 
| read the preface before he reads 
the book, he is sure to say that the 
atomic bomb has begun making its 
literature in a hurry. In the very first 
act there is this passage: 


‘wey... . I saw it in the papers: 
Two stars suddenly turning purple. 
The astronomers said they couldn’t 
explain it. 

ALPHA. Precisely. B/23 and Q/s59. We 
treated them with Delta-rays. 

wey. Delta-rays! How lovely! 

ALPHA. Yes, it is sweet and painless. 
All live matter disintegrates within 
the fraction of a second. The stellar 
body is cleaned of its organic pollu- 
tion. It becomes virgin earth again — 
ready for us to move in.’ 


Mr. Koestler, in his author’s prefa- 
tory note (dated August 1944) puts the 
atomic bomb in its place, however, by 
saying that the first version of the play 
was written in Moscow in 1933 as an 
escape from a serious mood of depres- 
sion. It was accepted by the director 
ofa modern theatre in Budapest, but 
the progress of Fascism overtook it 
and it was not produced. The manu- 
scripts were lost and the new version, 
now in print and said to have been 
bought by a Broadway producer, was 
Written in July and August 1944, ‘dur- 
ing the last and for me most unbeara- 
ble phase of the war. Again it was an 
scape from the pressure of reality.’ 

There are two interesting problems 





about Twilight Bar. The first is: Can 
it be produced successfully? The sec- 
ond: How does this sprightly fantasy 
relate to the other work of one of our 
most thoughtful, perceptive and crea- 
tive modern writers of fiction and of 
criticism? When you see how effec- 
tively Thornton Wilder’s Skin of Our 
Teeth was translated into stage terms, 
it is easy to answer the first question 
in the affirmative. For Twilight Bar 
has something of the mad, whirling 
character of the Wilder play and is not 
unlike it in philosophic content. 

It is the story of two visitors to our 
planet. They come from a satellite of 
Aldebaran to investigate the Happi- 
ness Quotient of the earth’s inhabi- 
tants. The starry federation in which 
they live needs more space, and it has 
been decided, by the use of Delta- 
rays, to make room for the overflow 
by putting out of existence, quickly 
and painlessly, all the inhabitants of 
the least happy other planet. The 
earth’s chances look bad. It has three 
days in which to learn to be happy. 
With fear as a propelling force, it 
seems as if the men of earth might 
succeed. Fortunes and governments 
fall. A day-dreaming columnist leads 
the nation almost to success. But fear 
dies just too soon. We do not know 
the end. 

The play will mean many different 


things to different people. Psother 


you need to know Mr. Koestler’s other 
work to know exactly what it means 
to him. You may find that meaning, 
in deep seriousness, in two remarka- 
ble novels, Darkness at Noon and 
Arrival and Departure, and in Mr. 
Koestler’s latest work, a collection of 
essays called The Yogi and the Com-| 
missar, which ends in this way: 

‘Neither the saint nor the revolu- 
tionary can save us; only the synthe- 
sis of the two. Whether we are capa- 
ble of achieving it I do not know. But 
if the answer is in the negative, there 
seems to be no reasonable hope of 
preventing the destruction of Euro- 
pean civilization, either by total war’s 
successor Absolute War, or by Byzan- 
tine conquest — within the next few 
decades. 

“It needs no great intellectual acu- 
men to see this, and only the inertia 
of our imagination prevents us from | 





believing it— just as in peace we 
never believe that there will be a war, 
and in war that there will ever be 
peace again. For beneath the Cassan- 
dra-voice of reason there is another 
smug and smiling voice in us, which 
whispers into our ear the gentle lie 
that we shall never die, and that 
tomorrow will be like yesterday. 

“It is time we learnt to distrust that 
voice.’ 


DRAMA IN EDUCATION 
The Use of the Drama, by Harley 
Granville-Barker. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press: $1.50. 

ARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER Was a 
H name to conjure with in the 
years that preceded and followed 
World War I. His plays and _ his 
productions made theatre history in 
London and in New York. Since his 
retirement from active direction, his 
writings, particularly his Prefaces to 
Shakespeare, continue to mark him as 
one of the most discerning interpreters 
of the Bard. 

In this new book, Mr. Barker dis- 
cusses art in general and the theatre 
in particular, with special emphasis on 
the theatre’s role in education. Every- 
one connected with theatres, particu- 
larly those in colleges and in schools, 
will find his discerning and often 











For Pour Christmas List 


THEATRE BOOK OF THE YEAR 


George Jean Nathan 3.00 
BEST PLAYS OF 1944-45 

ed. Burns Mantle 3.00 
MY YOUNG LIFE 

Shirley Temple 2.00 
LOVE IN IDLENESS (O MISTRESS 

MINE) 
2.00 


Terence Rattigan 
WS 


Backstage story of The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street overseas production. 


Gillmore & Collinge 2.50 
TELEVISION — EYES OF TOMORROW 
Capt. Eddy 3.75 
zx*kekwk re 
ROBERT HELPMANN: 
CHOREOGRAPHER 
Cary! Brahms. Illus. 6.50 
THE ENGLISH BALLET 
Illus. W. J. Turner 2.00 
THE BALLET CALLED GISELLE 
lus. Beaumont 7.00 
2? & 2 < 
In Stock Again 
THE NEW SOVIET THEATRE 
Joseph Macleod 
THEATRE HANDBOOK & DIGEST OF 
PLAYS . 
3.75 


Sobel 
MASTERS OF THE DRAMA 
Gassner 2.75 
CONSERVE your energy and order all THEATRE 
BOOKS elected in THEATRE ARTS from 


THE DRAMA BOOK SHOP, INC. 
48 West 52nd St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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MARGALO GILLMORE 


PATRICIA COLLINGE 


have captured the 
full flavor of the 
theatre in this 
laughing, touching 
story of 
The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street 
overseas 
production 


THE 


B.O.WS. 


It's a bit difficult to tell who 
the real stars are in this 
story — Katharine Cornell 
and Brian Aherne, or the 
G.I. audiences they played 
to overseas! The authors 
have a rollicking story to 
tell—there’s areal romance, 
an amusing visit with Ger- 
trude Stein in Paris, Gen- 
eral Mark Clark's presen- 
tation of the Fifth Army 
Plaque to the unit, and 
many other onstage and 
backstage episodes, both 
touching and funny. 
Illustrated with 
photographs, $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
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| witty comment absorbing. Whether 
the reader agrees or disagrees with Mr. 
Barker, nothing he says is negligible, 
and much that he says is wise as well 
as provocative. At this time when 
leaders in the educational theatre are 
taking stock of the past and preparing 
to launch postwar plans and pro- 
grams, Mr. Barker’s analysis of the 
place of the theatre in education is 
especially pertinent: ‘A difficulty will 
at once occur’, he says, ‘from a failure 
to appreciate in what, precisely, the 
educational use of drama lies, and 
what its legitimate limits are... . 
Educationally it can present two as- 
pects: there are the elements of the 
art, and there is the developed art it- 
self. We are apt to confuse the two. 
That may be because we both care too 
little about the elements and know 
too little about the developed art.’ 

Mr. Barker’s book casts light on 
these very points and leads into the 
future with the section on ‘A Theatre 
That Might Be’, which appeared in 
part in the June issue of THEATRE 
ARTS. 


Good Troupers All, by Gladys Mal- 
vern. Macrae Smith: $2.50. 

OSEPH JEFFERSON’S autobiography 
J is one of the most fascinating of 
theatre books. Through its pages Jef- 
ferson himself and the strenuous years 
of his apprenticeship in the backwoods 
theatre come to life. Using this and 
the ample published material relating 
to the Jefferson clan as her base, Miss 
Malvern has written a sentimental, 
novelized story of the great comedian 
and his times. The retelling adds noth- 
ing to the sum total of Jeffersonian 
lore; its style is undistinguished; its 
only value is to remind the reader of 
the heroic adventure that barnstorm- 
ing was one hundred years ago and of 
the picturesque career of one of 
America’s leading actors. 


The League of Frightened Philis- 
tines, by Fames T. Farrell. Van- 
guard Press: $2.75. 

AMES FARRELL'S collection of essays 
J published under the delightful and 
evocative title, The League of Fright- 
ened Philistines, is not concerned di- 
rectly with the theatre, though the 





last two essays bring it especially 





Back in Print 
An inexpensive edition of 
JOHN GASSNER’S 
MASTERS OF 
THE DRAMA 


ConTAINING a supplement on the 1940-45 
theatre and other additions, this is the 
outstanding one volume historical and 
critical study of the drama from primi. 
tive times to our own day in all nations, 
as well as an account of theatre pro. 
duction in all periods and styles, 

It includes detailed analyses of the 
works, thought and influence of Aes. 
chylus, Sopuocles, Euripides, Aristoph. 
anes, Ibsen, Shakespeare, Moliére, Shaw 
O'Neill, ete. ; 

826 pages. 32 illus. Charts. Indexes of 
subjects ard playwrights. Formerly 
$3.75. New wd. .... 2.2... .000. $278 
“. .. has no competitors in its field . . . would 


seem to require space on every well stocked 
theatre shelf.” — Theatre Arts 


“... the best of its kind in English.” — 
Republic a 


“...a critical work of superlative accom. 
plishment . . . sets itself apart from any other 
contemporary book on the theatre.” —N, Y, 
Times 


DOVER PUBLICATIONS 
1780 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y, 














Brand-New, and 
Effective Dramatizations 


THE LITTLE MINISTER | 


James Barrie's immortal story was Maude 
Adams’ greatest stage triumph, and Kathar- 
ine Hepburn’s most glowing screen > | 
formance. | 

This recent dramatization by Roland | 
Fernand has skillfully condensed the action | 
into one set, and calls for a cast of 5 men and 
6 women, 


Charlotte Bronte’s never-to-be-forgotten 
love story of the plain little governess ond 
the master of gloomy Thornfield Hall is | 
irresistible drama. 

Jane Kendall's dramatization is in oe | 
interior set, with a cast of 4 men and 9 
women. 


Price, 75 cents Per Copy 


JANE EYRE | 


The Finest Plays Are 
Published by 


THE DRAMATIC | 
PUBLISHING COMPAN! | 


59 E. Van Buren Street 
Chicago 5, Iilinois 
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THEATRE WORLD 


| 





A complete record of the 
1944-45 Broadway Theatrical Season 
Edited by DANIEL BLUM 


Gdeal Christmas Gift 


FOR THEATRE FANS 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


0 pictures. Scene shots from all 
rer Exclusive shots of Broadway ac- 
tors an work. Biographies. Cast lists. 


Articles. 


eee 
On sale at leading bookstores 
or by mail, $1.50 
For information write 
NORMAN MACDONALD, Associate Editor 


THEATRE WORLD 
New York 18, N. Y. 





105 W. 43 St. 

Dee OOeS 0 SOE eo 2 Oe S99 9 
Presenting 

the new 


3rd Edition 
of 
modern 1 | 
theatre “ 
practice 


HEFFNER ¢ SELDEN @ SELLMAN ¢ WALKUP 


An important revision of this practical 
working manual for laboratory theatres and 
play production courses. 

Each section — direction, scenery, light- 
ing and sound effects, costume and makeup 
—has been revised to bring the volume 
abreast of recent developments in play 
production. Fresh illustrations and dia- 
gtams have been provided. $5.00 





In continuing demand: 
STAGE MANAGEMENT FOR THE AMATEUR 
THEATRE, by William P. Halstead 
265 pages, illustrated. 


THE STAGE IN ACTION, by Samuel Selden 
324 pages, illustrated. $3.00 


STAGE MAKEUP, by Richard Corson 
176 pages, illustrated, 


DRESSING THE PART: A History of Costume 
for the Theatre, by F. P. Walkup 
397 pages, illustrated, 


$3.75 


$2.50 


$5.00 


FS. CROFTS & CO. jo} filth Avenue 








THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 


close. ‘The Language of Hollywood’ | 


and ‘More on Hollywood’ present a 
clear, forceful, fighting argument 
against the general Hollywood as- 
sumption that it gives the public what 
it wants and lives up to the level of 
mass taste. Mr. Farrell agrees with 
Elia Kazan (see THEATRE ARTS, Octo- 
ber 1945) that the writers for films 
are challenged by their audience to do 
better than they have done. He ob- 
jects to the thesis that taste plays an 
important role in Hollywood studios: 
‘What is notable concerning taste is 
that it is secondary, not decisive. The 
economic factors more or less map out 
the boundaries within which individ- 
ual taste must function, and there- 
fore the role of taste is often reduced 
to mere detail.’ The money that makes 
the mare go is too strong a power to 
leave the big studios any notable free- 
dom of action. ‘And the social conse- 
quences of this are incalculable. The 
motion picture today is having a pro- 
found influence on almost all of social 
life. By and large that influence is ex- 
pressed in terms of false images of 
reality.’ 

None of Mr. Farrell’s book holds 
theatre far distant for it all deals with 
literature as an influence in culture, 
which is ‘the conscience of society’, 
and with the influence of literature on 
the individual man and on the body 
politic. In the following paragraph, for 
example, one might easily substitute 
the word ‘drama’ for the more inclu- 
sive ‘literature’ and not go far wrong: 
‘Literature is one of the arts which re- 
create the consciousness and the con- 
science of a period. It tells us what has 
happened to man, what could have 
happened to him, what man has imag- 
ined might happen to him. It presents 
the environments, the patterns of 
destiny, the joys and the sorrows, the 
tribulations, the dreams, the fantasies, 
the aspirations, the cruelties, the 
shames, the dreams, of men and 
women. Life is full of mysteries, and 
one of the major mysteries of life is 
man himself. Literature probes that 
mystery. Just as science helps man to 
understand nature, literature helps 
man to understand himself.’ 

What Mr. Farrell, best known as 
the author of the Studs Lonigan tril- 
ogy, is emphasizing in all these essays 





LOW ROYALTY PLAYS 
FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


Plays of tested audience reaction — 
easy and inexpensive to produce — 
in manuscript form. 
@ Write for information @ 
PLAY BUREAU 


Pasadena Playhouse Association 
33 South El Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 














OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for Little Theatres 


CLAUDIA 
UNCLE HARRY 
THREE’S A FAMILY 
MRS. JANUARY AND MR. EX 
WHILE THE SUN SHINES 
HOPE FOR THE BEST 
COMMON GROUND 
THE DEEP MRS. SYKES 
LADY IN DANGER 
CRY HAVOC 
BUT NOT GOODBYE 
THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
JANIE © SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE @ LISTEN, PROFESSORI 
DOCTORS DISAGREE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
VICKIE @ PAPA IS ALL 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Where Available 


HARRIET © ANGEL STREET 
BLITHE SPIRIT 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 


When Available 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 





























WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the “Out-of- 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire. 


Please write us stating “Wants.” 
No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 


Station O, Box 22 New York 11, N. Y. 
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THEATRE ARTS 


FROM DREAM - 
TO REALITY 





By CAPTAIN WILLIAM C. EDDY 


WHAT WILL TELEVISION 
MEAN TO SHOW BUSINESS? 


What effect will television have on actors 
and acting techniques . . . 
On directors and their methods of work. . . 


What are the problems of make-up, lighting, 
camera work... 


Of staging and production. . . 


Theatre people know that the coming of 
television, like the radio and movies, will 
not mean the decline and death of the 
living theater. But they also know that the 
coming of this new art will affect the 
theater as it has never been affected be- 
fore. For ten years, they have discussed, 
argued and wondered about the magic 
new medium. What will happen to the 
theater when television comes? In what 
way, and how deeply will it affect the 
present-day entertainment industry? 


IN TELEVISION a pioneer televisor 
answers these practical questions — the 
first complete, non-technical and authori- 
tative volume to cover the entire field. 
The subjects covered include: 


Acting techniques 

Camera techniques in color-work 
Transmission 

Coverage 

Motion picture sources 

Visual effects 

On-the-spot reporting 


Control room difficulties 
and many others 


TELEVISION —The Eyes of Tomorrow 
is a book about YOUR FUTURE. Send 
for your copy now! Contains a com- 
plete glossary, plus 129 line drawings 
and photographs. $3.75 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE EXAMINATION 
| alelaleleleetalelelettebebelsbelebtelebebets | 


@ PRENTICE-HALL, INC. Dept. TA ra 
Mi 70 Fifth Avenue, New York Ii, N. Y. 


Send me at once for 5 days approval, a co 
of TELEVISION — The Eyes of Tomorrow. | wilt 2 
remit $3.75 plus 10c postage in five days or re- 
turn the book without obligation. [] Check if . 
enclosing remittance, in which case we pay 
postage. Book may be returned for full refund. @ 


Name 
Address 


City ; Zone. State..... 
TT fT 
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is, in a way, always and again what 
Gorki was talking of when he quoted 
Chekhov (as Mr. Farrell quotes him 
in one of the best pieces in the book): 
‘You live badly, my friends. It is 
shameful to live like that.’ 


Your Voice, by Douglas Stanley. 
Pitman: $4.50. 
- ORDER to be the best possible kind 
of teacher of singing or of training 
for the speaking voice, one should 
have a solid background of science, 
acoustics, physics, anatomy and psy- 
chology as well as a knowledge of the 
aesthetics of sound, semantics, pho- 
netics, linguistics, and the arts of 
interpretation, musical and dramatic. 

Douglas Stanley’s distinction lies in 
his knowledge of the first three of 
these sciences. Many of the theories 
in this newest book are familiar to 
those who have read his other books. 
At first they may seem revolutionary, 
couched as they are in the language 
of physics and acoustics, backed by 
graphs and diagrams. Perhaps his at- 
tempt to show his approach as some- 
thing new, and to deny the validity of 
what has gone before, makes them 
seem even more unusual. But actually, 
what is good about the book is good 
about any other right method of train- 
ing and vocal mechanism. What seems 
strange can only be tested by hearing 
Mr. Stanley’s pupils, or by oneself 
studying with Mr. Stanley. 

For it is the end and function of the 
speaking and singing voice that is im- 
portant — and this end is determined 
by the sounds heard. No book can 
possibly describe in words the ideal 
sounds. And Mr. Stanley’s exercises 
and manipulations might prove a real 
source of danger to a teacher or stu- 
dent who had not heard the correct 
sounds and felt the correct physical 
sensations under supervision. 

Since no one teacher can know all 
the sciences and arts necessary for per- 
fection, some will skimp on the artistic 
side, some on the scientific. Mr. Stan- 
ley, in his brief chapter on speech, 
shows scientific knowledge, but only 
the most superficial understanding of 
the art of drama or communication. 
And since vocal expression is a human 
function and not a purely mechanical 
one, this lack is vital. 











BEST 
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